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More Competence in Foreign Languages 
jNeeded By Federal Personnc 
'orking Overseas 



About 30,000 positions in the Federal Gov^ 
ernment rfequlre a proficiency in at least one 
of 45 foreign languages; most of these posi^ 
tions are overseas. 

Foreign affairs agencies are required by law to 
maintain systems for identifying and staffing 
positions which require foreign language 
skills. Approximately 70 percent of the em- 
ployees in overseas positions identified by the 
systems have adequate foreign language skills, 
but improvements in the systems are needed. 



Other agencies with Americans abroad are not 
requir't/d to identify positions requiring for- 
eign iangupge skills and, except for the De- 
partment 5f Defense and the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, have not done so, but they 
should to ensure an adequate foreign language 
capability abroad. 
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The HonQrable Frank Church 

Chairman f Committee on Foreign Relations 

nnited States Senate 

The Honorable Clement J* ZaiDlocki 
Chairmaii/ Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Hou0& of Representatives 

This report discusses the effectiveness of current pro^ 
grams and personnel practices with respect to foreign language 
needs in all Federal agencies. This report was prepared in 
response to the conference report on H.R, 3363, Also/ as 
agreed v/ith your offices^ v;e collected and Incorporated addl-^ 
tional Information on language programs (as requested from 
agencies in the conference report on H*R* 3324) • 

We did not obtain written comments from the agencies, 
however/ v/e did discuss the matters covered in the report 
with agency officials and included their comments in the 
report where appropriate. 

We are sending copies of this report to the Director^ 
Office of Management and Budget, and to the heads of the 
Federal departments and agencies* 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S REPORT 
TO THE CHAIRMEW, SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AND HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

DIGEST 



MORE COMPETENCE IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES NEEDED BY FEDERAL 
PERSONNEL WORKING OVERSEAS 



A number of Congressmen have expressed concern 
about foreign language skills of U.S. person- 
nel assigned abroad. They questioned whether 
those skills are less than needed to effec- 
tively carry out U.S* interests. The conference 
report on the bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Department of State and reiated agencies 
for fiscal years 1980 and 1981 (H.R. 3363) con^ 
tained a request that GAD review the Federal 
Government's foreign language programs* (See 
p. lO 

GAG found that the foreign language competency 
of U,S, personnel assigned abroad is less than 
required for maximum effectiveness and efficiency. 
The degree of language capability varies from 
agency to agency within the foreign affairs 
community. For instance the Department of State^ 
International Communication Agency^ and Agency 
for International Development had 71, 70 and 73 
percent of their respective foreign language 
designated positions adequately filled in 1979. 
Within agencies language capabilities also vary 
among languages. Most agencies were somewhat 
successful at meeting skill requirements for 
languages such as Spanish and French, but had 
problems filling positions requiring more dif- 
ficult languages such as Arabic and Korean. 

This report discusses the foreign language com-^ 
petency of U.S, Federal personnel assigned 
abroad. While its primary emphasis is on civil-^ 
ian personnal, some attention is given to Defense 
personnel. At intelllgence^related agencies---- 
CIA, National Security Agency, and certain 
Defense activit ies---GAO' s review was limited 
to gathering general data on language require-- 
ments. Statistical data in the report on lan-^ 
guage essential positions are not always compar- 
able because many of the agencies which provided 
the data use different approaches for determining 
language essential positions and assign differ- 
ent skill levels to positions, (See ch, 1,) 
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U.S, FOREigN LANGUAGE 
REQUIREMENTS ARE GREAT 

The Government is the United States* largest 
employer of people with foreign language 
skills. In fiscal year 1979 about 16,700 
Federal overseas positions required a nompe« 
tency in at least one of over 45 foreign 
languages* These statistics do not include 
about 7,100 Peace Corps volunteers or about 
6,500 domestic positions, (See ch . 1.) 

Eight principal Federal agencies have posl-- 
tions abroad which require Americans with 
foreign language skills for programs in 
educational -nd cultural exchange, agricul- 
tural assi ce, military sales and other 
areas, not ; mention the conduct of foreign 
affairs. uaLing fiscal year 1979 Federal agen- 
cies spent $30.2 million training 6,235 people 
in foreign languages* Another $7*4 million was 
spent training 4,560 Peace Corps volunteers and 
trainees overseas, (See ch. 1*) 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE SKILL REQUIREMENTS 
HAVE NOT BEEN "ADEQUATELY DEFINED 

Federal agencies* systems and procedures for 
defining foreign language skill requirements 
are inadequate or in some cases nonexistent. 
Most agencies that require a large number of 
people with language proficiancy use general 
criteria to determine their actual needs. 
Other agencies—primarily those with lesser 
language skill requiremsmts-''-have no review 
procedures or criteria for identifying the 
language competency they need for overseas 
positions* (See ch, 5.) 

LANGUAGE COMPETENCE AFFECTS 
EMPLdYEE PERFORMANCE 

Some Federal employees need foreign language 
competence to perform their jobs effectively. 
How much an employee's performance is affected 
by a lack of reqi^ired language competence is 
hard to determine. However, a substantial 
number of persons who did not have the language 
competency required for their jobs and their 
superiors said that low foreign language profi- 
ciency limits job performance* (See ch, 2.) 
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^PRQVEMENTS NEEDED IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
5IGNMENTS ANDTRAINING POLICIES AND P RACTICES 

a#ral agencies that need peopl| skilled in 
raign languagas to serve abroad face a num- 
it of factors which reduce their ability to 
aet those needs. Some major factors arei 

—Language capability is only one of 
many qualifications an empioyee needs. 

— Many employees' potential for career 
advancement is based largely on factors 
other than language ability. 

---Illnesses and unanticipated separations 
cause unexpected vacancies, 

— A high percentage of Dtefense's foreign 
language skill activities involves a 
significant effort to train personnel 
who may not reenlist, thus reducing 
opportunities to use acquired language 
skills. (See ch, 3 . ) 

Efforts to Improve Federal agencies' abilities 
to meet language needs are generally hindered 
because t 

— ^Pre-^assignment planning is inade-- 
quate and agencies fail to adequately 
assess alternatives to assigning per-* 
sonnel with less than required language 
skills, 

"Standard training periods at the Foreign 
Service Institute do not always allow 
enough time for students to attain the 
required proficiency for their assigned 
positions. 

—Language training courses do not meet job-^ 
related needs of certain assignments, 

—Some overseas post programs are poorly 
utilised. (See ch, 4.) 

The Foreign Service does not have a policy of 
reassigning officers to posts although this does 
occur on occasion. Therefore, there is no pro-^ 
gram for maintaining the foreign language skills 
previously acquired. (See ch. 4.) 



COST TO IMPROVE LANGUAGE COMPETENCY 
AND LEGISLATIVE CHANGES NEEDED 



Five Federal agencies have estimated that it 
would cost about $34 million above their fis- 
aal year 1980 budget request to meet 100 per- 
cent of their language requirements. Only one 
agency suggested that a change is needed in 
legislation. That change related to additional 
authority to pay travel costs needed to provide 
language training for dependents of Federal 
employees, (See ch. 6.) 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Foreign language competence among Federal 
employees has improved since the early 1970s 
when GAO first reported on the subject. How-- 
ever^ Improvements are still needed in a number 
of agencies. Agencies have not adequately defined 
foreign language requirements ^ and certain poll-- 
cles and practices have resulted in persons being 
assigned to positions for which they do not have 
the required language proficiency, A foreign 
language deficiency can adversely affect the 
performance of employees and cause significant 
problems In the operation of Federal programs 
and activities abroad. 

GAO recommends a number of specific actions to 
improve the Federal Government's ability to 
meet foirelgn language needs. For detatis on 
recommended actions to improve 

^-personnel policies and practices^ see page 32f 

— foreign language training programs^ see pages 
4 5 and 46, and 

----the process by which foreign language 
requirements are determined, see page 58* 

AGENCY COMMENTS 

GAO discussed the contents of this report with the 
pr inc ipal agencies involved and included the ir 
comments as appropriate. In general they agreed 
with the findings, conclusions, and recommendations. 
{ See ch • 7 * ) 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



The bill authorizing appropr iat iono for the Department 
of State ^ the International Communication Agency^ and the 
Board for International Broadcasting iH.R, 3353) was signed 
into law by President Carter on August 15, 1979 , Th^^ re- 
lated report of the committee of the conferencfi for the 
bill contained the following language. 

The committee of conference requests the 

General Accounting Office to conduct a study 
which evaluates the effectiveness of current 
programs and personnel practices with req-^ird 
to foreign language needs in all agencies and 
to recommend standards for designating foreign 
language-required positions for United States 
personnel* 

"Such study shall include an estim4ite of the 
costs, if any, to be incurred in upgrading 
the language proficiency of U.S, personnel 
abroad. Within 8 months of the date of anact- 
ment of this legislation, the General Accounting 
Office shall submit a report to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee containing the re- 
sults of this study and recommendations for 
correcting any deficiencies which might exist." 

The report of the committee on the conference for the 
International Development Cooperation Act of 1979 (H,R, 
3324) also stipulated that 

The committee of conference requests the 
heads of agencies responsible for maintaining 
missions abroad to review their requirements 
for language competence and area studies, and 
to report to the Congress any need for i^tatutory 
changes which would improve the language cspa- 
bility and area knowledge ol U,S, missioYi;^ abroad." 

The Chairmen, Senate Foreign Relations iind House For- 
eign Affairs Committees, asked us to ccllact and in- 
corporate into our report the informat .c»"i thsy had re- 
quested of the heads of agencies in the International De- 
velopment Cooperation legislation, f^c: afftcted agencies/ 
departments were so notified in a let transmitting our 
questionnaire seeking Information on their foreign 
language programs. 
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This report discusses the foreign language competency of 
U.S. Federal personnel assigned in foreign countries. The 
four specific areas of congressional concern are discussed 
in other sections as follov;ss 

"The extent to v/hich Federal agencies are staffing 
language designated positions (LDPs) with person-^ 
nel competent in the required language (see ch^ 2}* 

— The adequacy of Foderal agencies' assignments ond 
training practices and procedures concerning LDPs 
(see chs . 3 and 4 } • 

--The need to improve the criteria used by Federal 
agencies to designate those positions requiring 
competence in a foreign language (see ch. 5). 

— The estimated amount of additional costs and 

legislative changes/ if any/ necessary to upgrade 
the language proficiency of U.S. personnel abroad 
( see ch # 6 ) . 

While the report's primary emphasis is on civilian person- 
nel/ some attention is given to Department of Defense (DOD) 
personnel. Our review at intell igence-=related agencies/ 
National Security Agency/ Central Intelligence Agency (CIA)/ 
and certain DOD activities/ v;as limited to gathering general 
language requirement data. V^e gathered and presented 
similar information on domestic positions requiring foreign 
language skills. Statistical data presented in this report 
on language essential positions are not always comparable/ 
because many of the various agencies which provided the 
data use different approaches for determining language essen- 
tial positions and different skill levels are assigned to 
positions • 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE ON LANGUAGE bJEEDS 

The precise number of persons nGeded to read/ analyze 
and speak a particular language at an established compe-- 
tence level at a particular point in time is not known. 
The ever-increasing need to communicate and conduct UpS. 
foreign affairs in other languages/ however/ has been 
recognized since the early days of our Nation. 

Benjamin Franklin/ as the U. S . representative in Paris 
during the Revolutionary War/ complained that he could not 
speak or even understand French very well. Over 100 years 
passed before the language problem received recognition 
and attempts were made to reach a solution. An initial step 
was taken in 1924 when an independent/ nonpolitical Foreign 
Service was established. Following World War II, Foreign 



Service officers began dealing with more people in foreign 
countries on a wide range of postwar programs. Language^ 
however, continued to be a problem. On November 13, 1946, 
another step in solving the language problem was taken 
when the Foreign Service Institute ( FSI ) and its School 
of Language Studies were opened. 

Events during the next 30 years continually reinforced 
the need for foreign language competence of U.S, personnel. 
During the 1950s, the Soviet Union emerged as a world power 
igniting the space and arms races. In the 1960s, many 
African and Asian nations gained Independence and made their 
own native languages their official language. During hhe 
1970s, independence and Interdependence among all nations 
grew to where no nation could survive alone. Diplomacy has 
changed and become more complex than when Benjamin Franklin 
voiced his complaints about language needs. Today the United 
States operates embassies and consulates in many countries 
around the world where languages other than English are spoken 
and Mr. Franklin's complaint is still applicable today to 
many U.S. representatives serving abroad. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE SKILLS REQUIRED 
BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

When Benjamin Franklin made his comments about foreign 
language skills, he might well have been the only official 
U.S. representative in Paris, Today, most embassies have 
representatives of many agencies, including not only the 
Department of State, but the Departments of Defense, Agri- 
culture, Treasury and Justice* Agency for International 
Development (AID); and International Communication Agency 
(ICA). The U.S. Government Is the largest user of people 
with foreign language skills. In 1979, the U.S. Government 
had about 13,600 people performing overseas work who needed 
various degrees of foreign language competence to perform 
their jobs. Approximately 3,400 language essential positions 
overseas were vacant. The following table shows the number 
of U.S. personnel in positions requiring language competences 
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Number of Language Essential positions (note a) 



Language essential positions 

Author i¥ed Filled Vacant 

Principal overseas positionsi 

DOD"(note b) 13,597 10,752 c/ 3,079 

Civilian agencies 3 ,113 2,792 jJ-l 

16,710 13;544 3,400 

Other overseas positionss 

Peace Corps (note d) 7 ,072 7 ,072 . 



Total overseaB 23,782 20,616 3,400 

Domestic positions 6,497 6 y 175 322 

Total language essential 

positions 30.279 26,791 c/ 3,722 

a/Excludes CIA and some other intelligence positions, 
b/Includes some domestic positions essentially performing 

overseas work* 
c/This includes 234 positions which are filled but not 
" author ized , 

d/These are volunteers and trainees who are not permanent 
U*S. Government employees, 

0*S. personnel abroad speak a wide variety of languages 
which are generally divided into two groups-^-'Wor Id languages 
and hard languages. World languages are French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, Swedish, Dutch, Norwegian, Danish 
and German. All other languages are classified as "hard^ 
(see app. I)* This term usually denotes the degree of diffi-- 
culty to learn or master the language. 

The proper miKture of people, languages, and proflci^ 
ency levels is extremely difficult to determine for several 
reasons. The rapidity and unpredictability of world changes 
are probably the greatest deterrent to developing precise 
language-need programs. A DOD official said that if some- 
one could predict the next world crisis, he could plan his 
language training. Without such foresight, projected train- 
ing needs are only an estimate. Other reasons affecting the 
mixture are (1) changes in management both at headquarters 
and embassies whereby the priority of language capability may 
change; (2) work styles of people and their concepts of how 
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to accomplish aesignmants (necessity of contact with foreign 
officials)! and (3) the rotat ion'"Somet Intes referred to as 
the "revolving door"^ — ^assignment process. 

LANGUAGE TRAINING AVAILABLE 

Language training for U*S, personnel serving abroad is 
done at several facilities! 

"Foreign Service Institute? 

— ^Defense Language Institute (DLI); and 

---commercial and academic f acil it ies . 

The Peace Corps also provides training for most of its vol- 
unteers in the countries to which they are assigned. 

The Foreign Service Institute's School of Language Stud- 
ies trains most Federal civilian personnel for language 
designated positions overseas and manages the language 
classes at overseas posts. The Defense Language Institute's 
Foreign Language Center ^ administered by the Department of 
the Army, trains most military and civilian employees of 
the armed services and Defense agencies for language essen- 
tial positions overseas and in the United States. 

Many agencies also use commercial and academic facilities 
to provide language training in special situations. The 
Foreign Service Institute , the Defense Language Institute, 
and the Peace Corps provide most of the Government's foreign 
language training . 

Foreign Service Institute 

In 1979, over 30 Federal agencies participated in FSI 
foreign language training programs. Approximately 1,472 em- 
ployees and 298 of their dependents attended classes in 45 
foreign languages at the FSI facilities in Washington during 
fiscal year 1979 at a cost of about 515.1 million. 

The Foreign Service Institute was established by the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 and, among other things, provides 
training for Federal employees engaged in foreign affairs 
activities and for members of their famil ies . The School of 
Language Studies provides both full-time and part-time lan- 
guage instruction. FSI's standard full-time programs gen- 
erally last 20 weeks for world languages and 44 weeks for 
hard languages. 
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PSI also operates field schools in Yokohama^ Japan^ 
and Tunis, Tunisia, where the hard languages of Japanese and 
Arabic are taught. A former PSI school for Chinese is cur- 
rently administered by the American Institute in Taiwan. 
Normally 2 years are required to reach a professional pro- 
ficiency in these languages. PSI conducts 24t- and 44'-week 
courses in these languages in Washington, D,C*, followed by a 
second year of training at one of the field schools. 

In addition to the courses offered In Washington and 
at the field schools, PSI Is responsible for language classes 
offered at about 180 overseas posts. Over 5,500 employees 
and dependents representing about 30 agenctes attended 
those classes In 1979. The purposes of thm post language 
programs are to (1) enable underqual if ied incumbents in es- 
sential language positions to meet the requirement of their 
jobs, (2) assist other perfionnel in achieving job-level or 
elementary proficiency, and (3) help adult dependents in 
meeting community and representational needs. 

Most of the overseas training Is given part-time, in 
groups, at the embassies and consulates* Employees of 
any Federal agency may participate on a reimbursable basis. 
Dependents of eligible employees may attend also on a re- 
imbursable basis if space is available. 

As discussed in our 1973 1/ and 1976 2/ reports, the 
posts' part-time programs are not intended to be, nor are 
they effective as, substitutes for intensive language train- 
ing before assignment. These programs are generally suc- 
cessful in teaching elementary and courtesy level language 
skills but are usually not adequate to develop proficiency 
required for language positions. The pests' language pro- 
grams, however, can help to maintain, refresh, or Improve 
skills. 

PSI uses testing procedures for both measuring an in- 
dividual's aptitude for learning foreign languages and an 
individual ' s prof Iclency in a specified language. The 



l/"Need to Improve Language Training Programs and Assign- 
ments for U.S. Government Personnel Overseas" (B--176049 , 
Jan. 22, 1973) . 

2/" Improvement Needed in Language Training and Assignments 
for U.S. Personnel Overseas" {ID-76-19, June 16, 1976). 
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aptitude test is not an absolute indicator of ability in all 
languagesi however ^ it does show general abilities to learn 
other languages* The proficiency test is based on a 5- 
point scale and is used to measure speaking and reading 
capabilities^ as follows. 

1 * ELEMENTARY PROFICIENCY 

S-1 Able to satisfy routine travel needs and 
minimum courtesy requirements. 

R-1 Can read simplest connected written material^ 
authentic or especially prepared for testing, 

2. LIMITED WORKING PROFICIENCY 

S^2 Able to satisfy routine social demands and 
1 imited work requirements * 

R-2 Can read simple authentic written material 
in a form equivalent to usual printing or 
typescript on subjects within a familiar 
context • 

* 3 * PROFESSIONAL PROFICIENCY 

S-3 Able to Speak the language with sufficient 
structural accuracy and vocabulary to 
participate effectively in most formal 
and informal conversations on practical^ 
social^ and professional topics, 

R-3 Able to read standard newspaper items ad^ 
dressed to the general reader, routine cor- 
respondence, reports and technical material 
in his Own special field. 

4 . DISTINGUISHED PROFICIENCY 

S^4 Able to use the language fluently and accu^ 
rately on all levels normally pertinent to 
professional needs. 

Able to read all styles and forms of the 
language pertinent to professional needs. 

5. NATIVE OR BILINGUAL PROFICIENCY 

S-5 Speaking proficiency equivalent to that of 
an educated native speaker* 
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R-5 Reading proficinncy equivalent to that of an 
educated native. 

Many agencies use the FSI proficiency scale to designate 
language requirements for positions overseas. For example, 
an agency determines that a certain political of ficer po- 
sition requires a proficiency of S-3/R^3. This means who- 
ever holds that position should have received that score on 
FSI's proficiency test. This type of position is referred to 
as a language designated position or a language essential 
position throughout our report. How well the various agencies 
determine and meet position requirements for foreign languages 
are discussed in the remaining chapters of this report. 

Defense Language Institute 
Foreign Language Center 

The Defense Language Institute's Foreign Language Center^ 
in Monterey, California, provides language training for the 
entire Department of Defense. The Institute was established 
in 1963 and is under the administrative control of the Depart- 
ment of the Army. In fiscal year 1979, DLI trained about 
4,000 persons at a cost of about $11 million* 

The Institute conducts full-time intensive language 
training and provides technical control for all other 
language training conducted in the Department of Defense. 
Basic DLI resident courses are to develop functional work- 
ing level competencies in listening, comprehension, speak- 
ing, reading and writing to prepare students for job-spe- 
cific language-oriented assignments* Intermediate rnd ad- 
vanced courses at DLI provide training for increasing the 
functional linguistic capabilities of DOD personnel. 

DLI also develops non-resident language training pro- 
grams for people in the field (primarily in intelligence 
activities) to regain^ maintain or enhance language pro-- 
ficiency required by jobs and missions* Non-resident lan- 
guage programs also include short language and orientation 
courses for military personnel and their dependents* The 
non-resident language training usually conducted by mili- 
tary commands is provided to approximately 100,000 U.S. 
personnel each year. 

Over half of DLl's resident students are from the var- 
ious military services. Most of the remainder are associ- 
ated with other branches of the intelligence community* A 
few civil service employees of various U*B. Government agen- 
cies also attend DLI classes. 
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Language tra inin g of Federal 
in commercial facilities 



employees 



In fiscal year 1979 approximately 430 Federal employees 
and dependents received language training at commercial 
facilities. The total cost for this training was about 
$3.3 million of which about $390^000 was for tuition. The 
remainder was for salariee and other expenses. In addltionp 
some Federal employaea studied foreign languages part time 
at academic inst itut ions * 

Twelve departments and agencies that responded to our 
questionnaire said they provided language training to 
employees through arrangements with commercial institutions 
in fiscal year 1979. They indicated that the following were 
the primary reasons the training was obtained from these 
facilities rather than a Government source^ the 

--classes were offered at the time employeee needed 
to take them^ 

--classes were more conveniently located, 

— facilities provided highly specialized vocabulary 
not covered in a Government course^ and 

— proficiency of the student in the language required 
specialized instruction. 

AID has an indefinite quantity contract with a commer- 
cial facility for language training. This contract allows 
other Federal agencies to obtain training for a negotiated 
rate. This represents the only tnteragency contract for 
language training although other agencies have individual 
commercial contracts to help meet their own language needs. 

The Peace Corps uses commercial language facilities 
overseas to train many of its volunteers. Also, commercial 
facilities stateside provide language' training for a few 
of the persons in staff positions. During 1979, 22 people 
in staff positions and 4,560 volunteers and trainees received 
language training costing about S7.4 million. 
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CHAPTER 2 



OVERSEAS LANGUAGE DESIGHATED 
POSITIONS~APE UOT ADEQUATELY STAFFED 

The Federal Governnient has not fully satisfied its over- 
seas foreign language requirements despite a greater emphasis 
on identifying and quantifying needs and providing language 
training. However, greater success has been achieved filling 
language essential positions located in the United States* 

Overseas language essential positions are often staffed 
by persons lacking the required foreign language competence 
in the majority of agencies we reviewed^ For eMample, per- 
sons who did not have the full language proficiency required 
filled 29 percent of the State Department's overseas language 
designated positions, 27 percent of AID's, 30 percent of 
ICA's, and 32 percent of DOD's* 

In contrast/ six Federal agencies with domestic civilian 
language essential positions reported that most of those posi 
tions were filled with language qualified personnel* 

OVERSEAS CIVILIAI^ LANGUAGE 
ESSENTIAL POSITIONS HOT 
FILLED ADEQUATELY 

Eight civilian agencies account for most of the civilian 
language essential positions overseas. They are State/ AID/ 
ICA, Peace Corps, the Drug Enforcement Administration (DEh) , 
the Internal Revenue Service (IRS), the Animal and Plant 
Health Inspection Service (APHIS ) , and the Foreign Agri-; 
cultural Service (FAS)* Each of five other agencies maintain 
between 1 and 20 civilian language designated positions over^ 
seas* The CIA also has language essential positions overseas 
but we were unablt to obtain information on them* 

In measuring the success of agencies in filling their 
LDPSf we rated each agency against its own self-identified 
requirements* Agencies Identify language essential positions 
and define their skill requirements in different ways. There 
tore, LDP statistics in this report are not comparable* 

Listed below are the number of full-time ^ permanent over 
seas positions/ the number of language essential positlone 
designated by the eight organizations as of September 1979/ 
the number of Jilled LDPS/ and the number and percentage of 
LDPs filled by employees having the required proficiency. 
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Agency 



Civilian Positions Overseas 
( full-time perm anent ) 



Total U.S. 

positions Authorized 



State 
AID 
ICA 

DBA 

Peace Corps 

( staff 

positions) 
IRS 
FAS 
APHIS 



oyerseas 
(note a) 

5,712 
1,515 
1 ,051 

292 
159 



N.A. 

133 

118 



LDPs 



1,320 
687 
421 
204 
72 



168 
60 
112 



Occupied positions 



Pilled 



,216 
541 
396 
194 
64 



168 
59 
90 



Ad equately fill ed 
Number percent 



858 

394 
276 
189 
56 



168 
21 
73 



71 
73 
70 
97 
88 



100 
36 
81 



Note as Includes all authorized overseas American posi- 
tions, both professional and support. 



Agencies use different approaches fox 
dafining their foreign language needs 

Section 578 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, requires State and ICA to formally designate over- 
seas officer positions that require a "useful knowledge" of 
a local language. Section 625(g) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, requires that AID do the same. 
State and ICA have defined "useful knowledge" as speaking 
and reading ability at the 2 or 3 proficiency level. AID 
defined it as only speaking ability at the 2 or 3 pro- 
ficiency level . 

No other agencies are required by legislation to formal- 
ly designate language essential positions, however, some, 
such as FAS do. DBA does not. To determine overall foreign 
language needs we distributed questionnaires to all agencies 
we identified having positions requiring knowledge of a 
foreign language. In the questionnaire, we asked these 
agencies to identify such positions even if they do not nor- 
mally do so for their own planning purposes. 

Most agencies that identified language essential posi- 
tions used the 5-point FSI proficiency scale to define the 
level of proficiency required. However, agencies defined 
their needs at different skill levels. 
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LDP Statistics do not reflect the total 
language capability of an agency or post 

Although LDP etatistics are a useful indicator of an 
agency's overall language capability^ statistics do not give 
a complete ptcture because they (1) do not account for LDP 
incumbents who do not meet the full language requirements 
of their jobs but do have some knowledge o£ the required 
language i ( 2 ) do not Include personnel in non^LDPs who know 
the local language^ and (3) include some LDP incumbents' out^ 
dcted test scores which may not accurately state their current 
abil ity * 

Some LDP incumbents lacking the required competence may 
be very close to meeting the requirements of their positions. 
As part of our review we interviewed 195 Federal employees 
filiing LDP positions in 12 foreign countries* In four Latin 
American countries we visited, 42 persons lacked the required 
language skill* Twenty-^one of these (50 percent) were within 
a half point of meeting the* requirement of their positions. 
For example, some people with S^2+/R^2+ skills were in S-3/ 
R-3 positions. Only two LDP incumbents had no proficiency 
In the required language* 

In addition to the partially proficient LDP incumbents, 
a post's total language competence may include language- 
qualified persons who are not in LDPs, These people are 
not accounted for in LDP data and may represent a consider-- 
able pool of talent at some posts* For example. In the 
four Latin American posts, 31 employees in jobs that were 
not language designated had professional proficiency 
(S^3/R-3)* Therefore, their skills were in addition to 
those represented by the 218 people filling LDPs at these 
posts . 

Test scores may not accurately represent LDP incum- 
bents' current ability* Language students are usually 
tested when they complete their training i however, 2 or 
3 years may pass before they are retested* In the mean- 
time, employees' language abilities may have Improved 
through usage of the language In their daily work, but 
test scores would not necessarily reflect such Improve-- 
ments. 

Agencies have greater difficulty 
filling LDPs in the hard la nguages 

As discussed In chapter 1, languages can generally be 
divided Into 2 groups--- world languages and hard languages . 
The world languages are easier for Americans to learn and 
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are more likely to be refused in an officer's career. For 
example, the standard FSI course to prepare an officer for 
an in Spanish is 20 weeks, but it takes almost 2 years 

to reach the same proficiency level in Japanese, Moreover, 
there are many more jobs which require Spanish than Japanese, 
The State Department has over 400 Spanish LDPs in 20 coun- 
tries, compared to only 21 Japanese LDPs — all in Japan, 

In part, because of the differences between world and 
hard languages, agencies have 

----designated a greater percentage of LDPs at posts 
where a world language is spoken, 

"Set higher proficiency level requirements in world 
languages , and 

— ^had more success in adequately filling world 
language LDPs, 

On a sample basis, we made a comparative analysis of 
the rates at which world language requirements are filled 
versus the rates at which hard languages are filled. Of 
the 1,778 filled LDPs requiring proficiency in French and 
Spanish, an average 77 percent were adequately filled. Only 
50 percent of the same agencies' LDPs requiring proficiencies 
in Arabic and Korean were adequately filled. 

Agencies' compliance with 
LDP requirements varies 

Agencies have had varying degrees of success in filling 
LDPs with language qualified personnel. 

State 

State has staffed 71 percent of its occupied LDPs with 
language qualified personnel. This represents a slight change 
from the January 1978 rate of 70 percent. 

The State Department's compliance rate has fluctuated 
between 55 and 74 percent since the LDP system was estab- 
lished in 1963, State's analysis of its compliance rate shows 
that when there has been a substantial increase in LDPs, the 
rate has dropped for a year or two reflecting the training 
needed to bring the positions into compliance. Similarly, 
when the number of LDPs has been reduced or remained the" 
same over several years, the compliance level has generally 
increased. 
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The State Department acknowledged that the 1979 com-- 
pliance rate is clearly ehort of what the eystem Is cap^ 
able of producing f but pointed out that more than half of 
the LDP incumbents who were not in compliance, actually could 
speak the required language at the 2 or better level of pro- 
ficiency. 

Only 1,729 of State's 5,712 overseas positions are 
foreign service officer positions. The others are staff 
personnel in various support activities. Seventy^eight per- 
cent of State's officer positions are LDPs . Within the of- 
ficer ranks, economic/commercial and political officers per-- 
form the reporting and analysis functions and have the most 
essential need for foreign language skills. State officials 
said that incumbents of all LDPs should speak the required 
languages, and that language skills are even more essential 
in the reporting and analysis functions. An analysis of the 
language competence of officers in those 2 functions (repre- 
senting 41 percent of all State LDPs) showed 72 percent of 
those officers meet the language qualifications for their 
jobs. 

State has filled 864 positions at the level. 
This represents about 71 percent of its total filled LDPs. 
The rest are at lower levels* In January 1979 the Department 
had language essential positions in 42 languages. 

AID 

AID has staffed 73 percent of its occupied LDPs with 
language qualified persons. An additional 11 percent of 
the LDP incumbents were within one^half point of their 
position's language requirement. Since 1977 both the num-" 
ber of LDPs and the compliance rate has remained at about 
the same level. AID positions require speaking ability 
only. Fifty-nine percent of AID'S LDPs require an S-3 pro-- 
ficiency^ the rest an S-2 proficiency. 

Ninety-two percent of aid's LDPs are in French and 
Spanish. Worldwide^ there are only 54 requirements in 
languages other than French and Spanish^ of which 38 are 
for Indonesian, aid's statistics only account for permanent 
full-time employees. AID also employs many contract person- ^ 
nel overseas whose language competence was not a part of 
our review. 
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ICA 

ICA has staffed 70 percent of its occupied LDPs with 
language qualified persons. This represents a significant 
increase over ICA's 1975 compliance rate of 58 percent* In 
1976 r when we reported on our review of iCA's language 
competence, ^/ all of ICA's LDPs required an S-3/R-3 proficiency. 
Since then, ICA regraded some position requirements at the 
2 proficiency level. Currently, 24 percent of ICA's 421 LDPs 
require less than S-3/R--3 level skills. ICA has designated 
language essential positions in 34 languages. 

Other agencies 

DEA has staffed 97 percent of its occupied LDPs with 
persons who meet the language requirement. It has LDPs 
In 12 languages. 

Eighty-eight percent of the Peace Corps staff LDPs are 
filled with languages-qualified persons. Peace Corps staff 
are full-time Federal employees who may serve up to 5 years. 
Most are hired with required language ability. These LDPs 
are in four languages and require speaking proficiency only. 
Ten positions In the Latin American region require an S-4 
proficiency, the others are at the S-3 and S-2 levels. In 
addition to the staff, there are about 7,100 volunteers In 
over 60 countries. Most volunteers speak the language of 
the area In which they are serving. The Peace Corps teaches 
over 100 foreign languages, very few of which are spoken by 
other Federal employees abroad. We did not include volun- 
teers on the chart of Overseas Civilian Positions on page 11 
^because volunteers are not employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment. However, volunteer training Is provided by the Govern- 
ment and this is discussed In chapter 4. 

The 168 IRS positions all require a knowledge of Span^ 
Ish and are filled by personnel hired with native speaking 
ability (S-5/R-5). IRS has a compliance rate of 100 per- 
cent . 

The Animal and Plant Health inspection Service and the 
Foreign Agricultural Service are both elements of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, All of the Animal and Plant Health In- 
spection Service overseas requirements are for Spanish and 
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the Service has f illad 81 percent of the' occupied positions 
with language qualified personnel. The Foreign Agricultural 
Service has requirements in 10 languages, most at the S-3/R-3 
level. Only 36 percent of its occupied LDPs are filled with 
persons meeting the language requirements at the time of the.ir 
assignment , 

EFFECT OF INADEQUATE LANGUAGE SKILLS 

Officials of Federal agencies serving overseas are often 
limited in their ability to effectively carry out their 
responsibilities because of insufficient language skills. 
We Interviewed employees occupying LDP and non-LDP positions. 
Many officers described the consequences of their lack of 
language skills. The following examples indicate the adverse 
effects which can occur because of insufficient language 
capabilities . 

Department of State 

consular officer said that he uses an interpreter 
for approximately 20 percent of his contacts with 
local nationals^ some of whom are reluctant to deal 
through an interpreter * 

— ^An administrative officer occupying an S-3/R-3 LDP 
lacks confidence with his S-2+/R-2+ language pro- 
ficiency. When dealing with his local national 
employees he often needs an interpreter^ which 
creates an uneasiness among his employees^ many of 
whom distrust one another* 

--An economic and commercial officer who does not 
meet the S-3/R-3 proficiency level of his position 
said that he must take an officer with a proficiency 
level of S-3/R-3 with him when he contacts local 
officials because a language qualified person is 
needed to get through security checkpoints and to 
assist in conducting meetings. Consequently, two 
people are required to do the job of one language- 
qualified person. 

--A regional security officer occupying a non-LDP 
said that his position requires frequent contact 
with the local police and the bodyguards assigned 
to the Ambassador, none of whom speak English, 

—Consular officers at another post said that it is 
difficult to get the true meaning of a conversation 
when working through a translator. This is a prob- 
lem when conducting visa interviews and dealing 



with host government officials on behalf of U.S* 
citizens . 

International Communication Agency 

— ^An ICA officer who is in an S-2/R-0 LDP but with no 
proficiency in the local language said about 50 
percent of his contacts speak little English- Be= 
cause he does not speak the local language, he 
said he cannot read the local newspaper and missed 
opportunities for developing helpful contacts. 

Mil itary 

=^A Joint U,S. Military Assistance Group officer in 
an S-3/R-'3 LDP but with no local language capability, 
said he often has a feeling of being "left out" 
when using a translator. As part of the Foreign 
Military Sales team he makes inspection tours and 
observes military trai-.ing to see how U*S, -provided 
equipment is being used. During these inspection 
tours, he uses a translator when responding to 
questions asked by local officials. Because of 
this he feels his rapport with local officials has 
developed slowly and his communication with them is 
less than adequate. 

--An assistant air attache serving in an S-3/R=3 LDP has 
had no language training , He needs language ability 
to handle situations at local airports such as deal- 
ing with security guards, ground handling crews and 
other non-English speaking Individuals, In addition, 
he needs to know the host country language in order 
to communicate with non-English speaking attaches 
from other countries. 

We also interviewed some LDP incumbents who felt that 
they perform their duties quite adequately with a language 
proficiency lower than the required level. For example, 
a consular officer, rated S-1+/R-1 in a position requiring 
the level said that he has not experienced any 

significant problems due to lack of proficiency. He believes 
he communicates in an effective manner, and that he is fluent 
in what he calls "street Spanish" even though he was tested 
well below the level needed for his position. Other LDP 
incumbents without the required level also felt their lack 
of proficiency had not detracted from the quality of their 
performance , 
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MOST CIVILIAN LANGUAGE ESSENTIAL DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS ARE ADEQUATELY FILLED ' " " 

Six civilian agencies account for 96 percent of the ap- 
proxiniately 6/200 Federal domestic civilian positions filled 
that require knowledge of a foreign language. These are the 
(1) Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS)f (2) Library 
of Congress/ (3) Voice of Americar which is part of ICA, 
(4) Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) , (5) General 
Services Administration (GSA)/ and (6) Foreign Service In-- 
stitute. There are 17 additional Federal agencies/ each of 
which has 50 or fever language essential r;ositions. This 
section excludes civilians working for the military services 
and in intelligence positions* 



Domestic 


Civilian Pos itions 




(full- 


time / permanent) 








Number of occupied 


positions 




Having 








lang uage 


Adequa 


tely filled 




requirement 


Number 


Percent 


INS 


4/000 


3i 800 


95 


Library of Congress 


N. A. 


1/284 


N. A* 


Voice of America (ICA) 


564 


524 


93 


FBI 


226 


170 


75 


GSA 


108 


107 


99 


FSI 


65 


65 


100 



Many of these domestic positions differ significantly Crom 
the overseas positions requiring language skills in that they 

(1) are often filled by personnel hired v;ith the required 
language ability rather than by those trained by the agency; 

(2) require a higher level of language proficiency than the 
overseas positions; (3) are filled by domestic personnel not 
required to rotate assignments like overseas personnel (many 
incumbents work with one language throughout their careers); 
and (4) are required to perform a variety of functions. 

Domestic civilian personnel are often hired 
with" the high level of proficiency required 

Many people in domestic civilian language essential 
positions have the required language skills when hired* Some 
persons-^for example/ announcers at the Voice of Ainerica and 
language instructors at the Foreign Service Institute—^must 
have native speaking ability* 
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There are also some domestic positions whicli do not 
require a high level of proficiency. For example^ the INS 
considers personnel to be language qualified when they complete 
the required course of training. For the approximately 
2,200 Border Patrol employees of INS^ this means a le^-week 
program of which 25 to 30 percent is language training, INS 
does not specify the proficiency level required for its 
language essential positions. 

Civilian personnel in domestic jobs 
perform a variety of functions "~ 

The approximately 6,200 language essential civilian 
positions filled in the United States require a wide variety 
of skills ranging from the ability to speak like a native 
to the ability to translate written materials* The functions 
performed depend on the work of the agencies. For example , 
INS employees who patrol the U,£, border with Mexico speak 
limited Spanish; lang uage^qual if ied Library of Congress 
employees acquire and process foreign materials^ assist 
foreign visitors to the Library and translate material for 
other Government agencies; and Voice of America personnel 
write and/or translate material and announce radio programs, 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE LANGUAGE 
ESSENTIAL POSITIQNS^'NOT 
FILLED ADEQUAfELY" 

The Department of Defense has about 13^600 authorized 
language essential positions of which about 10^800 are 
filled. Of the filled positions^ about 68 percent (7#333) 
are filled at the required proficiency level. These DOD sta- 
tistics are for all the branches of service and include all 
the DOD employees performing overseas ^;ork. 

The Department of Defense trains people to speak and 
understand foreign languages in order to meet the require-' 
ments of military duties. KcBt requirements for intensive 
training in foreign languages are in the fields of military 
intelligence and communication^ the Defense attache program/ 
and the military missions and advisory groups. Most of the 
positions are for the enlisted ranks and most are in the 
Army* 

Although DOD has no legislative requirement to designate 
language positions, it does have formal guidelines for deter- 
mining lang uage requirements and proficiency levels . Because 
of the wide range of jobs us ing language skills , DOD also has 
a wide range of different |5roficiency level requirements. 
Over 60 percent of DOD's positions are authorized at the FSI's 
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3 level-^^prof essional prof iciencv-^^in either listeninyi reading, 
or speaking areas* DOD trained personnel in over 30 languag s 
during fiscal year 1979. 

Our review concentrated on the Defense Attache Systom (DAS) 
and the Military Assistance and Advisory Croup (MAAG), These 
two groups, plus a few Marine Corps guards, comprised the 
military' personnel contacted at the 12 eribassies we visited. 

One of the greatest problems DOD has in adequately 
filling LDPs is the high attrition rates within the services. 
The Army and Navy are experiencing about a 60-percent attri- 
tion rate after the first tour while the Air Force's rate is 
about 40 percent. As a result, DOD invests considerable 
time and money in training its personnel in foreign languages 
only to get a very short return before the enlistment period 
ends * 

CONCLUSIONS 

There are about 24,000 positions overseas that require 
knowledge of a foreign language. Civilian overseas language 
essential positions are often sta^ced by persons lacking 
the fully required foreign language competence* Six civilian 
agencies with LDPs in the United States reported that most 
of those positions were filled with language qualified por^ 
sonnel. In evaluating the success of agencies in filling 
LDPs, we rated each agency against its self ^identified 
requirements . 

Eight civilian agencies account for most of the over 
3,000 civilian LDPs overseas. These agencies are State, 
AID, ICA, Peace Corps, the DEA, the Internal Revenue Service, 
the Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service, and the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. About 30 percent of these 
agencies* filled overseas LDPs are staffed by personnel not 
having the required language proficiency. 

The Department of Defense has about 10,800 language 
essential positions filled by military and civilian em- 
ployees located in the United States and overseas. Of the 
occupied positions, about 32 percent are staffed by person^ 
nel not having the required language proficiency. 

Six civilian agencies account for most of the approx- 
imately 6,200 language essential positions filled in the 
United" States, Four reported 93 percent or higher compli-^ 
ance. These agencies are the Voice of America, INS, GSA and 
the Foreign Service Institute. The FBI reported 75 per- 
cent compliance. The Library of Congress was unable to 
report the number of positions inadequately filled. 
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An agency's LDP compliance rate is a useful measure 
of an agency's success in meeting its language needs as it 
defines them. But, because agencies use different approaches 
for identifying language essential positions and defining 
their skill requirements^ these LDP statistics are not com- 
parable. For example^ some agencies authorize LDPs from the 
S'-l to the proficiency levels, while others do not 

formally identify LDPs at all. If an agency told us it had 
an S-1 LDP filled by an employee with S-1 proficiency we 
credited that agency with adequately filling its needs. If, 
however, an agency told us it had an LDP filled by 

an employee with S"4+/R^4+ proficiency, we counted that posi- 
tion as not in compliance, despite the fact that the S-'4+/R-4+ 
level represents a much higher absolute proficiency than the 
S-1 level. 

In evaluating LDP statistics, it is important to note 
that they do not reflect the total language capability of 
an agency or post because they (1) do not account for LDP 
incumbents who do not meet the full language requirements 
of their jobs, but do have some knowledge of the required 
language; (2) do not include personnel in non-LDPs who know 
the local languages; and (3) include some LDP incumbents' 
outdated test scores which may not accurately state their 
current ability. 

Even though greater language expertise than indicated 
by LDP statistics often exists at posts, in some cases it 
is not sufficient. Inadequate language skills may force 
officers to limit their contacts with host country nationals 
or to rely on an interpreter to conduct business. Some 
officers whom we interviewed said they felt frustrated and 
ineffective because they lacked the required language ability. 
They realized they were missing opportunities for working 
more closely with host country nationals and recognized 
the potential for distortion and intimidation when working 
through interpreters . 

Civilians in language essential positions in the United 
States do not face these same problems. Many are hired with 
the language skills required by their jobs* Some of these 
jobs require native speaking ability, while others require a 
much lower proficiency, satisfied by a brief training course. 
The Department of Defense must deal with high attrition rates 
which complicate its efforts to adequately fill its LDPs. 
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CHAPTER 3 



PERSONNEL POLICIES BHOULD FULLY 
RE C OGNIZ E LANGUAGE NEEDS AND SKILLS, 



Agencies have not adequately filled their language 
daeignated positions. Officials cite the pressure to quickly 
fill vacancies, in part because of such events as medical 
emergencies^ retirements^ and changing conditions in the host 
country, as the major reason for this inadequacy. These are 
legitimate problems over which they have little control given 
the limitations of money and positions. However, many person 
nel policies over which the agencies do have some control are 
also contributing factors. 

--Personnel are rotated among posts every 2 to 4 
years , 

--Language waivers are frequently Issued^ allowing 
an officer to report to post without appropriate 
language training . 

"In some job categories language proficiencies 
have little effect on career advancement beyond 
junior officer levels , 

— Numerous disincentives to studying hard languages 
exist * 

--Monetary incentives to study and use incentive 
languages have been used sparingly* 

In addition, the procr of designating positions at 
the State Department has cr ad some misunderstandings con- 
cerning position requiremen- at posts and for potential 
LDP incumbents, creating additional problems in assignments 
and training . 

ROTATION POLICIES RESULT IN MANY PEOPLE 
OVERSEAS WITH O UT NECESSARY LANGUAGE SKILLS 

Agencies' assignment policies require that employees 
rotate among posts overseas every 2 to 4 years. The 
practices of rotating assignments and minimizing post 
vacancies increase the difficulty of filling LDPs with 
qual if led personnel , 

Assigning personnel Is usually a highly complex pro-- 
cedure involving numerous factors^ language proficiency is 
but one. Many factors limit assignment options, including 



grade level and availability of an individual for assignment. 
Also, as we noted in our prior reports, language capability 
is often viewed aa a secondary requirement, and primary job 
skills, such as experience in particular fields, are em^ 
phasiied* In addition, some agenc ies=-such as State, 
AID, and ICA^-^encour age their employees to serve in more 
than one geographical area to broaden their perspectives and 
experiences. This kind of policy, while having its own 
merits, does not permit full utilization of personnel who 
already have a particular foreign language proficiency, 

DEA, however, only assigns volunteers or ones who 
apply for an announced vacancy to an LDP* Thus, re-use of 
language skills only occurs if someone reapplies for another 
vacancy* FAS, on the other hand, has a very small attache 
pool and re-uses personnel whenever possible in all lan^ 
guages . 

State, ICA, and AID 

The law requires each of State*s, ICA's, and AID'S 
LDPs to be filled with an employee meeting the language 
requirements. Assignment policies are clear* When indi- 
viduals assigned to positions requiring language profi- 
ciency do not have the required language skills, they are 
supposed to receive language instruction before assuming 
duties at post. In practice, some personnel report to post 
without the required language skills, often because they 
are needed there before training is completed or even begun. 

Since our last report. State, AID and ICA have Improved 
their assignment policies to provide Increased lead time 
for assigning officers. As provided by law, each agency 
has developed a system of exceptions which allows someone 
without the necessary qualifications to occupy an LDP. At 
State and ICA, any officer not meeting the language re- 
quirements of the position must be exempted from them If 
appropriate training is not scheduled* Waivers must ex- 
plain the emergency conditions necessitating their Is-- 
suance, AID requires language waivers for all underquall- 
fled officers even if they have completed the prescribed 
amount of training* 

ICA had more specific criteria for approving waivers 
than the other two agencies, but rarely used its own system. 
During the 4-month period of June-September 1979, only one 
waiver was Issued and this one did not address emergency 
conditions , At 12 of the posts v is I ted , ICA had not filled 
21 of the 60 LDPs with language^qual if led officers, yet 
only two waivers had been issued* 
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At the State Department a major reason cited for each 
of the waivers issued from June through September was that . 
the need to minimize post vacancies created by an incum- 
bent's leaving left inadequate time for language training. 
The Department had 45 LDP incumbents lacking the required 
language proficiency at the 12 overseas posts we visited 
in late 1979. 

aid's waivers were often issued (1) when an employee 
could not extend training beyond the prescribed amount long 
enough to attain the required proficiency (State and ICA 
do not issue waivers in these cases) and (2) to fill im- 
mediate^need post vacancies, AID missions were located 
at 7 of the 12 posts we visited. At the seven missions^ 18 
persons with less than the required language proficiency 
filled LDPS/ but only 6 waivers had been issued. 

At each of the three agencies waivers usually did not 
explain why a post vancancy 'represented an emergency. Waivers 
generally did not weigh the long-term disadvantages of assign 
ing the underqual if ied officer against the shorter term bene- 
fits. Finally^ waivers seldom indicate what other options- — 
such as assigning another officer or sending a temporary 
replacement — have been explored. 

Waivers issued to allow an underqual if ied officer to 
report to post reflect the posts' practical solution to 
the problem of needed staff. However ^ the waiver system 
does not resolve language proficiency problems. The degree 
of non-LDP compliance^ the lack of documented "emergency 
conditions" in waivers and the built-in pressure from the 
post to fill vacancies prevent the waiver system from being 
an effective management tool. 

POD 

Within the DOD Defense Attache System (DAS), individuals 
are selected for assignments from the various military serv- 
ices based on assignment requirements, DAS currently has 
66 posts requiring a language proficiency other than English, 

DAS appears to identify personnel for overseas assign- 
ments early enough to provide training , We reviewed 46 cases 
of current attaches in the 12 countries we visited and found 
the following I 
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Number 

Requirement of Language 

leve l positions gual ii ^ad 



S-2/R-2 2 2 

5 4 

S-3/R'-2 7 6 

S-3/R-3 32 27 

46 39 



DAS does not have a formal waiver system^ and only a few 
comments were noted in the personnel files concerning reasons 
for no training^ or limited training* 



FAS 



The Department of Agriculture's FAS has not been to- 
tally successful in filling language essential positions. 
Program officials said that FAS tries to select'a person to 
fill an LDP 12 months in advance. However^ selection usually 
occurs 9 to 10 months before the assignment. These delays 
lessen the actual time available for language training. 
Training officials stated that a continuing problem in lan- 
guage training is the reluctance of operational managers to 
release persons for long-term (20 weeks) training. Another 
situation which could account for FAS not filling 64 percent 
of its occupied positions at the required proficiency level 
is the direct transfer of persons from one overseas post to 
another. 



According to FAS officials^ the re-use of language 
capabilities is often planned at the time of the first as- 
signment. For eKample, FAS will assign an individual as an 
assistant attache in a post requiring a hard language. At 
a later time^ the person will be reassigned as the agri- 
cultural attache to a post using the same hard language. 

LANGUAGE SKILL NOT ADEQUATELY RECOGNIZED 
IN CAREER DEVELOPMENT POLICIES 



Language skills in some career functions do not appear 
to have a significant impact on the career development of 
those assigned to certain overseas jobs and^ In fact, some 
disincentives to learn hard languages exist. Incentive 
programs ^ like those recently expanded at State, should help 
overcome some of these obstacles. 
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state , ICh and AID 



State, ICh and AID recognize the utility of foreign 
language skills. Newly appointed State and ICA officer 
candidates are on language probation and may receive only 
one promotion and at State may not be tenured until they 
achieve a specified level of proficiency in at least one 
language. The level depends on the language's difficulty 
and the complexity of the writing system. Entry level AID 
officers are required to attain a minimum S-2 level ofi lan- 
guage proficiency during their 2-^year intern program. Interns 
may be terminated if they are unable to reach that level, 
and like State and ICA employees, they also are limited to 
one promotion before they acquire the required proficiency. 

State and ICA also have a goal that each officer, be- 
fore reaching the senior level, be able to use two foreign 
languages at the S-3/R-3 level. This goal, however, is 
not used as a basis for restricting promotions to the 
senior level. AID has no similar policy, 

in State and ICA, language skills, beyond the initial 
requirement, are recognized in promotion precepts. However, 
one study performed by a State Department official con- 
cluded that language prof iGiencies—hard , world, or any 
combination— ^are not predictors for promotion rates for 
Foreign Service officers. Both State and ICA officials 
said this may be true for officers who perform administra- 
tive functions, but not for officers with reporting and 
analysis responsibilities or whose job requires signifi- 
cant contact with the local population. 

Some officers feel that the 1 or 2 years spent in long- 
term training for hard languages could actually hurt one's 
career progression, i.e., time is spent away from the oper- 
ational environment . Although this fear may not appear to 
be justified, it sometimes deters individuals from volunteer- 
ing for training* 

Furthermore, if an employee has developed language ex- 
pertise, he or she is expected to spend a good portion of 
service in that language area. This may discourage some 
people from seeking training in hard languages because many 
are used in few geographic areas, sometimes in no more than 
one country. This in turn might provide officers with few 
positions to which they can aspire later in their careers. 
Often, too, these language areas are hardship posts with dif- 
ficult living conditions. Taken together, the perceived 
career limitations and potentially frequent assignments to 
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hardship posts work to deter some officers from volunteering 
for hard language training. 



Other agencies 

DAS officers are drawn from the military services for 
duty at U.S, embassies overseas. Their assignment, including 
training, usually lasts up to 5 years. Program managers do 
not feel that DAS eKperience hurts the promotion potential 
of officers. We were told, however, that officers sometimes 
view DAS as a negative career factor, but, as in State, 
program managers say no evidence supports such a view. 

At DBA, officials said there is little career enhance- 
ment in connection with overseas assignments. High visi-= 
bllity during an assignment may help at promo t ion time . Some 
agents, according to DEA of f ic ials , f eel the assignments can 
be negative. Program managers added that no one in DEA^s 
current upper management has served overseas. 

Incentives programs 

Several agencies recognize that some disincentives exist 
for an officer to volunteer for hard language training. The 
growing need for proficiency in these languages caused State, 
ICA and AID to develop monetary incentive programs which en- 
courage employees to develop and/or maintain language skills. 
We believe the use of incentives is a useful step toward im- 
proving language competence but needs to be expanded if it 
is to make a difference in competency rates, 

until very recently, the Uniform State/ICA policy on 
monetary incentives was restricted to junior officers for 
study and proficiency of a small group of particularly 
needed hard languages. In 1979, this group included about 
15 languages. Until recently these incentives includedi 

--'Salary increases for junior officers, following 
successful completion of 16 weeks of intensive 
training . 

--Additional salary increases for junior officers, 
upon achieving a rating of S-3/R'3 or simply S-3 
in a language position not requiring a reading 
skill. 

In fiscal year 1979, the following numbers of employees 
rece ived monetary incentives • 



16 weeks of intensiv e study 



State 



ICA 



Arabic 
Bengal 1 
Korean 
Thai 



23 
1 
1 
3 
_2 
30 



4 
0 
1 
1 
1 
7 



Turkish 



Achievement of S-3/R-^3 



State 



ICA 



Bengal i 
Korean 
Tha i 



2 
1 
1 
4 



The State Department recently expanded its incentive 
program to includes 

--Expansion of salary increases beyond junior officer 
levels (FSO 6^ 7, 8) through mid-level ranks (FSO 
3^ 4, 5) for the study and achievement of S-3/R-3 
proficiency in selected languages, 

-^-10 percent salary bonus for the above personnel with 
an S'-3/R-3 proficiency and an additional 5 percent 
for the S=47r--4 levels serving in an LDP at an 
incentive language post, 

-^'='10 percent salary bonus for language qualified per- 
sonnel at the S-3/R-3 level and an additional 5 per^ 
cent at the S-4/R--4 levels who return for second 
or third tours in countries with a language in- 
centive whether or not those people occupy an LDP- 
After evaluating how these provisions will affect its budget^ 
ICA will consider implementing them. 

We believe these expanded provisions are an excellent 
step. For the first time^ language competence outside of 
an LDP will be recognized and re-use of language skills 
already developed will be rewarded. State has requested 
funds to expand the program in fiscal year 1981 to include 
all hard languages, 

AID also has incentive programs, with somewhat dif- 
ferent provisions. AID Foreign Service employees , whether 
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they are in an LDP or not^ are eligible for language 
incentive pay increases for proficiency in all languages ex- 
cept French^ Spanish^ PortugueBe^ and Italian^ provided that 
the language is spoken in the country to which they are 
assigned . 

AID employees with an FSI rating of S-1 are eligible 
for one within-grade step increase. Those with an S-2 
or better rating are entitled to two within-grade step in- 
creases^ with the provision that no more than two step in-- 
creases will be given for any language regardless of the 
tested level of proficlencyp 

Personnel studying the AID incentive languages are also 
eligible for incentive pay increases. At the end of 16 
weeks of intensive language training einployees receive an 
increase regardless of tested proficiency. Additional in- 
creases are granted when they reach the S-2 level. 

In fiscal year 1979^ the following number of AID per- 
sonnel received incentive within-grade step increasess 

1,6 weeks of intensive study 

Indonesian 3 



Achi ev ement of s-1 Achievement of S- 2 



Bengal i 


1 


Amhar ic 


1 


Persian (Afghan) 


1 


Akan/Twi a/ 


2 


Eastern Arabic 


3 


Persian (Afghan) 


1 


Indones ian 


4 


Bengal i 


1 


Nepal i 


1 


Eastern Arabic 


4 


Swah il i 


1 


Indonesian 


13 


Thai 


1 


Nepal i 


2 


Urdu 


_1 


Haitian Creole 


2 






Thai 


3 




13 


Urdu 


_2 
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a/A local language in Central Africa, 

PAS grants incentive awards on an annual basis to eli- 
gible employees who attain or maintain targeted levels of 
foreign language proficiency in languages used by FAS either 
overseas or in Washington. Employees need not be in language 
positions but must be eligible for overseas assignments. 
The FAS program was begun in 1975 when 20 awards amounting 
to $8,250 were given. By 1978, the program had grown to 
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47 awards totaling $17,600. An employee can receive awards 

for up to 2 languages-«3 if the third language is Chinese 

or Japanese. PAS's program contrasts with State's in that 

PAS awards specific amounts ranging from $100 to $500. 

STATE'S DESIGNATION PROCESS 

The Department has established a system for identifying 
language essential positions. However, State's procedures 
for dasignating LDPs have resulted in some misunderstanding 
at posts concerning which positions are properly classified 
language essential. The Department's most recent official 
woridwide LDP review was in January 1978 during which the 
overseas posts reported positions in which language compe=^ 
tence was considered essential. State reviewed those posi- 
tions but did not officially inform the overseas posts 
of the results of the review. In one country we visited^ 
this resulted in some confusion. Post officials there had 
three sets of LDP records. Discrepancies existed in 9 of 
the 17 positions--four discrepancies in the classification 
of a position as an LDP^ and five in the proficiency level 
required , 

State has neither a requirement for periodic worldwide 
reviews, nor formalized procedures for changing language 
designations between such assessments. The Department, how- 
ever^ has reviewed LDPs about every 2 years, A number of 
posts have recommended changes since the January 1978 
review. Although State may not have responded formally 
to these requests, officials said the posts' recommended 
changes are treated as LDPs for training and assignment 
purposes' — ^even though the official record would show no 
change in position needs. 

This informal designation process has created confusion 
at some posts over which positions are actually LDPs. We 
did not identify any immediate deficiency resulting from 
the Department's records, although we believe^ and some 
post officials agree, that records containing out--of^date 
information could affect the assignment and training of 
future LDP incumbents. For eKample, if an LDP and the 
appropriate skill level are not accurately reflected on 
State records. State cannot ensure that language capabil-- 
ities are appropriately considered in making assignments 
and that the appropriate time is allowed for training. 
State Department officials in Washington acknowledged the 
discrepancies in various sets of records but denied such 
errors could cause problems in the assignment and training 
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process* They explained that assignments are made in 
Washington and post data is irrelevant. They also said that 
^he people making the assignments have the correct data. 

During our review. State officials informed each post 
of its Informal designation process and assured them that, 
despite the fact that their interim recommendations have 
not been confirmed^ State is making every effort to comply 
with their requests and provide language training to of- 
ficers assigned to recommended LDPs, State officials have 
said they would respond to each request received since Jan- 
uary 1978 and are also considering revising their designation 
procedures to allow for prompt updating. 

CONCLUSIONS 



Agencies have not adequately filled their LDPs. Offi- 
cials cite the need to quickly fill vacancies as a major cause 
We recognize the pressure to assign Foreign Service officers^ 
.especially in smaller posts with limited local national 
staff and only a few Americans, However, other personnel 
policies are contributing factors. 

State, AID and ICA rotate their officers every 2 to 
4 years. In so doing, they sometimes grant waivers exempt- 
ing replacements from language requirements. Waivers often 
fail to document emergencies which justified their issu-- 
ance, and do not weigh the long-term disadvantages of assign- 
ing underqualif led officers against the short-term benefits 
of filling positions sooner* We believe that officials at 
agency headquarters should take an even more stringent ap- 
proach in requiring an explanation of emergency conditions 
when approving waivers. One way to ensure that waivers are 
held to a minimum at any one post, would be to limit waivers 
for any agency at any post. For example^ agencies might 
establish a 5 percent "no competence" and 10 percent "partial 
competence" limit at any post. 

We also believe that agency senior management should be 
periodically told how many, and why, waivers were Issued; 
what the emergency conditions were that necessitated is- 
suing them; and whether other options were considered. 
Specific reoccurrlng causes could then be identified and 
agency action taken if necessary. Of the three agencies, 
only iCA's regulations contain such a requirement. 

Language skills are not adequately recognized in ca- 
reer development policies. Beyond an Initial requirement 
which keeps officers on probation until one language is 
learned, skills have little effect in promotion decisions 



In soma job categories. Furthermore, perceived career 
limitations from spending time in long-term training, and 
potentially frequent assignments to undesirable posts, deter 
some officers from volunteering for hard language training. 
Monetary incentive programs are useful In encouraging vol^ 
unteers for this training. AID already has such a policy 
for monetary Incentives and State has expanded its policy* 
The relative weight of language competence and improvements 
should be increased in the precepts for promotion boards 
both to provide incentives and more meaningful rewards at 
all levels. 

Finally, State's process for designating LDPs results 
in situations which can adversely affect both assignments 
and training. State should formalize Its process for changing 
LDPs and provide posts with adequate feedback whan the changes 
occur , 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We recommend the Secretary of States Director of ICA, 
and Administrator of AlDi 

—Ensure that language waivers, allowing non--language 
qualified officers to occupy LDPs, are issued only 
under genuine emergency conditions, waivers should 
weigh the long-term disadvantages against the short- 
term benefits of assigning a less-than^qualif ied 
officer. Waivers should be required whenever an 
officer does not meet the language requirement, 
no matter how much training Is provided, as AID 
currently does, 

-^Require an annual report on the reasons why waivers 
were issued a^d the emergency conditions that re^ 
quired waivers, 

«-Give greater emphasis to language proficiencies in 
promotion decisions, 

--'Require LDP designation procedures be reviewed 
to allow for timely updating, feedback to posts 
on their recommendations, and expeditious record- 
ing of changes on all official documents. 
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CHAPTER 4 



OREIGN LANGUAGE TRAINING 
ROGRAMS NEED IMPROVEMENTS 

Government foreign language training programs do not al- 
ways provide personnel with the language proficiency required 
to do their jobs. At the end of the standard course of 
language training many students do not have the level of 
language competence necessary to do their jobs and what they 
have learned is often not specifically related to the require- 
ments of their job. in addition, many people occupying ldPs 
who lack the language qualifications are not enrolled in 
language classes at overseas posts. Furthermore, these 
classes are not meeting the needs of all of those who are. 

The Foreign Service Institute's School of Language 
Studies trains most civilian Federal employees assigned to 
LDPS overseas, and trained over 2,000 employees and depend- 
ents in 1979. About half of them were from agencies other 
than the State Department. This chapter is primarily con- 
cerned with the language training provided by PSl. However, 
we do discuss the need for more effective training provided 
by the Peace Corps. 

The Department of Defense, through DLI, conducts the 
largest and most varied language program in the Federal 
Government which involves over 100,000 people annually. DLI 
trains people to speak and understand foreign languages 
to meet the needs of military duties. Most of the specific 
job requirements for intensive language training are- the 
fields of military intelligence and communications and the 
Defense attache program (80 percent) and the various mili- 
tary missions and advisory groups (20 percent), we did not 
review the training provided the intelligence community by 
the Defense Language Institute, nor the training conducted 
by the military commands. 

MANY FSI STUDENTS DO NOT MEET THE REQUIRED 
PROFICIENCY LEVEL BY THE END OF TRAINING 

A 1976 FSI report noted that (1) only 52 percent of 
the Foreign Service of ficers— regardless of aptitude, 
starting level, or length of training — reached S-3/R-3 
or better by the end of Washington training, and (2) an 
additional 22 percent reached the 2+ level. This shows 
that, in many cases, officers assigned to LDPs did not 
meet the language requirements when they arrived at a post, 
despite having had the full term of language training. 
This situation still exists and pertains to students from 
other agencies as well. 
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The current length of training is intended to provide 
a student with a good language aptitude a reasonable chance 
of achieving in the world languages and B-2/'R-2 in 

the hard languages. It is limited by cost and the time avail-- 
able to students. 

To produce a higher percentage of graduates with the 
level of competence required by their positions, the Depart-^ 
ment considered adding 4 weeks to the "standard" 20-week 
courses but, because of the additional costs, decided not 
to automatically extend the courses. State alternatively 
allowed selected students to receive extended language train- 
ing. However, this option has not solved the problem. 

Posts depend on the arrival of an employee, at a partic- 
ular time, who may have already made irreversible plans for 
moving before the decision was made that he or she remain 
in training. Consequently, agencies continue to fill LDPs 
with people who do not have the required level of proficiency. 

We believe that extending some classes by 4 weeks on 
an experimental basis would likely produce a higher percentage 
of graduates with the level of competence required by their 
positions. We agree with PSI that this may be long enough 
for students only one-half a point below their goal at the 
end of the standard courses to reach that goal. AID, however, 
said 8 weeks are required for AID personnel to move from the 
S-2+ to the level * 

SOME FSI COURSES DO NOT FULLY 
PREPARE STUDENTS FOR SPECIFIC JOBS 

Some FSI graduates are not fully prepared to use their 
language skills on the job when they first arrive at a post. 
This results, in part, from the fact that not all language 
courses are tailored to the needs of specific jobs and, there- 
fore, fail to prepare students for the situations they com- 
monly encounter on the job. It can also be attributed to the 
fact that many students have only used the language in class- 
room situations and need further experience in dealing with 
native speakers. The post language programs are intended 
to provide followup to full-time Washington training. But, 
later in this chapter we point out that many officers do not 
have the time to attend post classes and, even for those who 
do, the 1 hour a day, 5 days a week schedule may be insuf- 
ficient to give them the help they need. 

FSI management recognized this problem and is trying to 
make language training more relevant to the jobs students 
perform at posts. For example^ FSI already offers special 
programs for consular officers in Spanish and Arabic. An 
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PSl official has proposed that the Institute identify the 
specifie job-^related elements such as vocabulary needs of 
officers concerned with political, economiG, consular , 
administrative^ and cultural affairs as well as military, 
labor, and agricultural matters. He has also suggested th^t 
FSi Identify the types of situations In which these categories 
of officers are most likely to use the language and Incorpor- 
ate simulations of these into the language classes, FSI of-* 
flcials are working to accomplish those suggestions. 

The Dean of PSI's School of Language Studies and other 
officials also support full-time language training in the 
country to which an officer is assigned as another way of 
preparing personnel to fully use their language skills. Such 
training would follow full-time language training in Washing- 
ton^ not replace it. Generally, this type of training is 
costly and time consuming so FSI will consider requests on 
an individual basis* In addition to the FSI overseas field 
schools, FSI also pays for some language students to attend 
1- to 2--month programs at foreign universities and institutes. 
For example, FSI plans to send 12 to 15 students to in-country 
training In hard languages in fiscal year 1980* AID has also 
sent a number of employees to full-^time language training 
programs in Guatemala and Indonesia Collowing training at 
FSI, 

Some positions may actually require a higher level of 
proficiency than (see ch, 5)* Iff FSI becomes respon-^ 

sible for training personnel beyond the S-3/R--3 level, longer 
classes in Washington and more full-^time in-^country language 
training will be required, FSI officials said they could 
not train individuals to the S-4/R-4 level in a Washington 
classroom, because that level requires a broad range of 
experiences achieved only by living in the country, 

LANGUAGE SKILLS MAINTENAl^CE 

Although State/ICA regulations say the employee is respon- 
sible for maintaining foreign language competence, these 
agencies, along with AID, FAS, DOD and Peace Corps do pro-- 
vide refresher training for employees with less-than-needed 
proficiency. All of these agencies normally pay for such 
training only when it is required for a current or upcoming 
assignment. We did not determine the conditions under which 
other agencies provide such training* 

The justification for all State/ICA language training 
is job-related need and agency policy only provides for 
retraining when it is needed for a specific assignment* 
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PSI halps personnel refresh their language ability 
by sending language training material and tapes to over- 
seas posts for employees to use informally on their own*^ 
Self--study materials are normally issued when an employee 
has a definite upcoming assignment to a country where the 
language is spoken. 

The practice of training personnel only after they have 
been identified for an assignment clearly represents a judici- 
ous use of training resources in the short-^run. Some persons 
during the course of our review offered the observation that 
programs to maintain foreign language skills of those employ- 
ees who do not presently have a need for them may be useful. 
Such programs would include periodic retestlng of skill levels 
when employees are in Washington^ D,C. , and programs to main- 
tain or upgrade skills to a desired level. 

Of course, it is difficult to justify the expense of 
these kinds of programs in view of more immediate needs. 
The counter argument suggests that the maintenance programs 
would, in the long-^run, be more economical than retraining 
programs. 

Many officers in Washington take advantage of FSI Early 
Morning Language Classes to upgrade their language .i^kllls. 
These classes are offered 1 hour a day, 5 days a week for 
17 weeks in French, German, Italian, Portuguese, Russian, 
and Spanish. Personnel with an immediate job-related need 
for the language are given priority in these classes. AID 
also offers classes in French and Spanish In Washington. 
These classes are taught by commercial instructors twice 
each week from noon to 2;00 p.m. 

The largest program for upgrading language skills is 
the post language program which is intended to serve the 
needs of those stationed in a country where the language 
is spoken, 

POSTS' LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 

Language programs at overseas posts are not being fully 
used to upgrade language skills. Many people who should be 
enrolled in post language classes are not. Also, there is 
usually (1) a lack of emphasis on language training by 
post officials, (2) insufficient information on staff pro-- 
ficiency available at posts, and (3) inadequate supervision 
and guidance from PSI in Washington. 
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Under qual ified LDP incumbents are not 
enrolled in the post la nquage program 

State^ ICA, and AID regulations require underqual if led 
LDP incumbents to enroll in post language programs, state 
and ICA direct underqual if ied LDP incumbents to take the 
most intensive language training consistent with the require- 
ments of their jobs, until they reach the position-designated 
proficiency, AID requires LDP incumbents without the specie 
fied proficiency to be enrolled in a post's program, unless 
the mission director determines that additional training 
would not be effective* Foreign Agricultural Service regu- 
lations direct employees serving at posts requiring language 
proficiency to enroll in a part-time, tutorial program until 
they meet the specified proficiency, 

DAS encourages employees to enroll in post language pro-^ 
grams when they arrive in a country without the required 
proficiency. Marine Corps guards, although they have no 
language requirement, are also encouraged to attend the post 
programs . 

Agencies continue to assign personnel who lack the re- 
quired language skills to LDPs, And yet, at 8 of the posts 
visited, 32 of the 68 (47 percent) underqual if ied incumbents 
of language-designated positions were not attending the posts' 
language training classes. Some individuals said they did 
not have enough time to attend classes, traveled frequently 
and lacked interest in learning the language, or felt their 
current proficiency was adequate, even though it was less 
than required. 

Post officials do not encourage officers to 
attend lan guage classes due to insufficient 
information on officers' language abilities 

Supervisory personnel of various agencies overseas 
seldom encourage LDP incumbents to enroll in post language 
training programs. Training at the posts we visited was 
voluntary, and only those underqualif ied LDP incumbents who 
sought training were enrolled. Officials believed the train-^ 
ing would not be effective unless the individual was motivated 
to learn. In addition, post officials often are not aware 
that an LDP incumbent has a low proficiency level, because 
FSI language test scores are not always available at a post. 

In response to our 1976 report, which commented on this 
problem, the Department of State saidi 
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"The Department agrees that providing overseae posts 
with proficiency scores of personnel proceeding to 
oyereeas assignments would greatly assist post of-^ 
f icials in identifying language training needs , 
FBI will work out a system to notify posts of 
the final proficiency ratings of employees complet-- 
ing Washington training * " 

According to FSI officials^ the Institute did develop 
a system for routinely notifying posts of State and tCh 
employees ^ end-of^ train ing proficiency scores* However , 
posts may still not have an accurate picture of their 
officers' language proficiency for several reasons, 

---The system only accounts for officers who have 
gone through FSI training and not those who 
received training at commercial facilities 
or had some previously acquired knowledge of the 
language, ICA does notify posts of an officer's 
language proficiency In these latter instances 
when a person is assigned* State does not. 

-=FSI only notifies posts of an officer's language 
proficiency at the end of training If State or 
ICA have indicated on the request-for-training 
form that the officer is assigned to an LDP. 
However^ the form has no block for indicating 
if the position Is an LDP and agencies occasion- 
ally fall to identify positions as such. 

---When posts receive end-of-tralnlng proficiency 
reports^ they may not maintain the information. 

AID has developed a system for notifying AID missions 
of underqualif led officers' language test scores at the end 
of training. The agency is required to issue waivers if an 
officer does not meet the requirements for an LDP. These 
waivers exempt the officer from meeting a required level of 
proficiency and explain why the level could not initially 
be met. In addition ^ AID provides posts with monthly staffing 
patterns which indicate LDP positions^ the Incumbents, and 
the incumbents' most recent test scores, AID also routinely 
Informs missions of employees' test scores and the language 
requirements for each waiver case. 

Such information, if provided routinely on all post 
positions would give the principal officer at the post an 
overview of the post's language skills, provide a basis 
for planning tha post's language program, and identify 
officers who should be attending. State has a similar 
computer printout listing LDP Incumbents and their test 
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scores by posty however^ currently the information is not 
routinely sent to the posts, 

post language programB are d ifficu lt to implement 

Poor management of the language programs at several 
posts we visited resulted in funding problems and the in^ 
ability to meet the needs of underqual if led LDP incumbents. 
For example^ insufficient funds and poor use of available 
funds have resulted in 

--canceling some classes in the fourth quarter of 
the fiscal year because funds ran out^ 

---failing to provide the most effective training 
for underqualif led LDP incumbents, including in- 
dividual tutoring when appropriatei 

— ^failing to provide training to all employees and 
dependents who would like to take It; and 

---using unsatisfactory instructional material at 
some posts. 

The post language officer, with assistance from the FSI 
regional language supervisor, is responsible for administer- 
ing posts' language programs locally. The post language 
officer is also assisted by a pool of FSI linguists and 
senior instructors who are stationed in Washington and 
serve part-time in this capacity. They visit posts where 
they advise and assist principal officers and chief repre- 
sentatives of other participating agencies on all aspects 
of post language programs as well as administer language 
proficiency tests. They also help select and train local 
instructors and recommend suitable training materials, and 
other ways to improve the quality of instruction. 

The post language officer also is responsible for formula 
ting and implementing a single, fully coordinated language 
training program to meet the needs of all participating 
agencies. However, this officer has no control over other 
agencies' actions and is dependent on them providing in- 
formation concerning their language needs. We visited sev- 
eral posts where the post language system was not working 
and some agencies had started their own language program. 

In Indonesia, Korea, and Japan, agencies provided their 
own language training, in addition to the posts' language 
programs. In Indonesia, the Defense Liaison Group, AID, 
and FAS provided language training, because officials said 
the post's language programs could not meet the needs of all 
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agencies. Poet language officers and the regional language' 
supervisor said they did not monitor training provided by 
other agenc ies , 

Need fo r guidance from FSI 

FSI ' B respon Sibil ity for developing and super vising 
posts ' language training programs includes (1) allocating 
money for instructors^ (2) furnishing training materials 
and equipment^ ( 3 ) providing guidance through correspondence 
or visits by supervising linguists^ and (4) reviewing the 
practices of each program to ensure that funds are being 
spent judiciously. 

In 1976^ we noted several problems concerning the man-- 
agement of post language programs, We then recommended 
that the Secretary of State direct the Foreign Service in- 
stitute to devote more time to evaluating the management of 
post programSr particularly during visits to posts* 

At that time, the Depar*tment of State responded: 

"The Department has been increasingly aware of 
these shortcomings # all of them stemming from one 
basic problem: lack of adequate supervision to 
programs in the field 



"The Department recognizes the necessity of station-- 
ing Regional Language Supervisors (RLS) at strategic 
locations In the field to provide professional Ian-- 
guage training and testing assistance to posts." 

in the past^ FSI had assigned part-^time regional lan^ 
guage supervisor responsibilities to the directors of the 
field language schoois. In 1979 the Institute established 
a Washington=based pool of about 30 supervisory linguists 
and senior instructors who are to make one or two trips a 
year as regional language supervisors. The directors of 
the field schools also visit some posts annually, FSI has 
identified about 100 "major" posts-^of a total 185 posts 
with language training programs-^-and hopes to ensure that 
each is visited once a year* In the last 9 months of 
fiscal year 1979, FSI employees visited about 60 posts in 
the role of regional language supervisor. 

Although support by part-time regional language super- 
visors is helpful, we believe that more frequent and longer 
visits from FSI will be necessary. 
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IMPROVEMENTS NE EDED IN 

PEACE C ORPS LAN GUAGE TRAINING 

Standards of proficiency should be raised in the Peace 
Corps language training programs for volunteers^ and staff 
standards should be est abli shed. Also, training programs 
should be improved. 

The Peace Corps staff are Federal employees who may 
serve up to 5 years. Volunteers are not salaried employees 
of the U,S, Government and usually serve for only 2 years. 
Before being sworn in as volunteers, they are in pre^servlce 
training status and called trainees. 

The Peace Corps Act, as amended, states that volunteers 
must possess the language prof toiency required to do their 
jobs. This act does not address the issue of language pro^ 
ficiency for staff, nor does it require the Peace Corps to 
designate language essential positions. 

In 1979, the Peace Corps had 72 staff positions overseas 
which required language proficiency. 

Current training for volunteers and staff 

Pre^service^ in-^country training for Peace Corps traln^ 
ees usually lasts about 14 weeks and includes at least 
250 hours of intensive foreign language instruction. How^ 
ever, trainees' language learning experience is much more 
intense than this period of formal language training would 
indicate. Trainees receive training in the local language 
in technical skills and cross-^cultural relations. Moreover, 
many Peace Corps trainees usually live with a local family, 
which means they use the local language even when not in the 
classroom. Volunteers usually receive an additional l-to--2 
weeks of in-^service training during their first year. 

The Peace Corps approach to language training for vol- 
unteers is unique in the Federal Government. Except for a 
few positions requiring French or Spanish and those in 
English-speaking countries, it is assumed that all volunteers 
need language training although there are no overall Peace 
Corps standards for volunteers. The emphasis is on quickly 
providing volunteers with "survival skills" in the local 
language (usually defined as S-1+ by the end of preservice 
training), so they can begin work Immediately. The Peace 
Corps assumes that volunteers will Increase their prof ici-- 
ency rapidly during the first year because they will be 
using the language constantly. Despite this concentrated 
training, many volunteers feel their language proficiency 
is lower than needed to carry out their jobs. 
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Peace Corps staff members are employed usually to serve 
up to 5 years in a particular country. They usually have 
the required language skill as a condition of employment. 
The Peace Corps ^ however ^ does provide some language train- 
ing for staff and dependents through commercial facilities. 
In fiscal year 1979? 22 Peace Corps staff employees received 
training at a cost of 13,693, 

Higher standards needed for volunteers 

In a 197 8 survey about one quarter of the volunteers 
responding said they used their host country language at 
least half of the time at work and evaluated their profi^ 
ciency as S^l or below. Since the S-1 level was defined 
in the survey as "able to converse in a social situation in 
a very limited \my ^ no proficiency in technical language for 
job," better language training seems in order. This thought 
was supported by the respondents, only 60 percent of whom 
rated their language training positively. Other volunteers 
may not have the ability to do their jobs adequately. 

The Peace Corps has no agency^wide language profici^ 
ency standards for volunteers. Currently, many country 
posts have set an informal goal of S=l+ for the end of 
preservice training. Since this level may not provide a 
sufficient basis for continued language learning on the job, 
the .Peace Corps should determine what level of language 
skill is required, set specific goals, and train accordingly. 

Higher standards needed for staff 

The Peace Corps prefers all staff personnel to speak 
the local language at the S^3 level; however, this is not 
a formal requirement. Language proficiency requirements 
for staff vary among the three Peace Corps regional offices* 

One quarter of the American staff in the North African* 
Near East, Asia and Pacific Region who responded to a 1978 
survey said they used interpreters when dealing with host 
country officials. In addition, about one-"third of all 
American staff respondents said they needed additional 
language training* Peace Corps employees whom we contacted 
in Washington, D.C, (some of v;hom are former volunteers), 
also expressed concern over the inadequate language capa^ 
bilities of staff in some regions* 

We recognize that, in spite of the lack of Peace Corps- 
wide language standards, many staff do have a working know^ 
ledge of the local language largely because many are former 
volunteers* However, in light of some staff members' re^ 
liance on interpreters and their expressed need for language 
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training, the Peace Corps should set standards for staff 
language ability and train people accordingly. 

Training programs should be improved 

Volunteers* dissatisfaction with preservice language 
training and their low self-rated ability to use the language 
on the job indicates the need for better language training. 
Peace Corps officials agreed that It is time to redesign Peace 
Corps language courses, many of which were developed almost 
20 years ago when the Peace Corps was established. 

There is no central point within Peace Corps headquarters 
in Washington, D.C., that monitors language training programs — 
language training is decentralized. Peace Corps staff in each 
country develop their own courses. Pre-service and in-service 
training programs differ among countries. Some are conducted 
by local nationals who are full-^time Peace Corps employees; 
others are conducted by local universities or institutions 
under contract with the Peace Corps. The length of training, 
methodology, and types of instructional materials also differ* 

Peace Corps officials felt that country language traln^ 
Ing programs would benefit by having a central point within 
Washington headquarters that could serve as a source of 
expertise and provide them assistance in redesigning language 
courses^ identifying useful language materials, and training 
country language training coordinators* In addition, two 
Peace Corps staff members suggested establishing more over- 
seas regional training officer positions. 

Although the Peace Corps has three regional offices, 
only one currently has a regional training officer. (He 
is stationed in Senegal and services West Africa.) This 
officer arranges workshops and training conferences for 
country language training coordinators (many of whom are 
foreign nationals) and helps them develop materials and 
work with resources. 

CONCLUSIONS 

PSI foreign language training programs do not always 
provide personnel with the language proficiency required to 
do their jobs. At the end of language training many students 
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do not have the level of language competence necessary to do 
the ir^ Jobs and often what they have learned is not specific 
cally related to the requirements of their jobs* 

The current length of language training is insufficient 
to allow an adequate number of officers to graduate with an 

in the world languages or an in the hard 

languages (agencies have been unable to take full advantage 
of the selective extension option). Consequently ^ some of- 
ficers are being sent to posts after the full course of Ian- 
guage training without meeting the requirements of their 
jobs. 

Some FSI graduates are unprepared to use their language 
ability on the job when they first arrive at a poet because 
language classes are not sufficiently job-related and they 
have no real-life eKperience in using the language, Full- 
time language training eKperiencee in the country to which 
an officer is assigned strengthens an officer's language 
skills and may be necessary to achieve the proficiency re- 
quired by some jobs. Training to help an officer retain or 
refresh language skills is usually given only when the 
language is needed for a current or upcoming assignment. 

Post language programs are generally successful in 
teaching elementary and courtesy level language skills but 
are usually not adequate to help beginners acquire the pro- 
ficiencies required for LDPs* They can ^ however^ help 
refresh proficiencies which have been previously attained* 

Post language programs are not being fully used to 
upgrade language skills. Some underqual if led LDP incumbents 
are not enrolled in post classes ^ and some post programs 
have insufficient funds and are poorly managed. Also, post 
officials do not usually emphasise language training, in-- 
formation on staff proficiencies at posts is insuf f icient ^ 
and supervision and guidance by PSI in Washington is inade- 
quate. As recommended in chapter 3, we believe posts should 
be provided with adequate feedback on which positions are 
LDPs and at what level, Also^ posts should be periodically 
notified of all incumbents' profiGiency so post management 
officials can identify officers who should be attending 
classes* AID sends monthly staffing patterns containing 
this information to posts. 

Peace Corps volunteers and staff should be given better 
and more language training in order to help th^m perform 
their jobs more effectively. Language proficiency standards 
for Peace Corps volunteers and staff should be established 
and people trained accordingly. 




Some Peace Corps volunteers and staff lack the language 
competence neceasary to do their work and the current level 
of ianguage training is insufficient to remedy the situation, 
Pre^service language training for volunteers may not provide 
a sufficient basis for continued language learning on the job. 
Language training for staff is minimal and not fully meeting 
their needs* 

Some language courses should be revised and Peace Corps 
headquarter s in Wash ing ton should provide country language 
programs the expertise^ guidance and assistance needed to do so» 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We recommend that the Secretary of State direct FSI to 

— continue its efforts to make language training more 
relevant to the jobs students assume at post; 

--encourage more intensive in-country training after 
the officer completes training in Washington but 
before the officer assumes total job responsibilities* 
and 

— improve post language programs by Increasing fund- 
ing ^ and by increasing services and guidance to 
posts through more frequent regional language 
supervisor visits. 

We recommend that the Secretary of State^ Director of 
ICAf and Administrator of AID 

—direct post officials to ensure that underqual if ied 
incumbents of LDPs are encouraged to attend post 
language classes and are given sufficient time to 
do so. 

We recommend that the Director of ACTION 

— establish language proficiency standards for Peace 
Corps volunteers and staff; 

--increase language training for both staff and 
volunteers ; 

--improve language training programs for volunteers 
and establish a central point within Peace Corps 




headquarters in Washington to provide expertise^ 
guidance and assistance to all country programs; 
and 

consider establ ishing additional regional training 
officer positions overseas. 
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CHAPTER 5 

LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS ftRE UNDE RSTATED 



Language requirements at posts overseas are understated. 
At some locations more positions should be language designated 
and levels of proficiency should be higher. Only 4 civilian 
agencies and DOD have a formal system for designating those 
positions requiring language skills. But these systems are 
not fully adequate. Furthermore^ post and headquarters offi= 
cials tend to compromise the designation of LDPs by consider- 
ing factors other than job needs and place arbitrary restric-- 
tions on those designated. For example, the State Department 
does not include any secretarial positions at all, or any 
offiicer designations above an S=3/R-3, no matter what the job 
requirements are. 

Many other agencies have no formal system for Identifying 
language requirements. Understated requirements can reduce 
the resources devoted to language training and preclude an 
officer, already qualified in a language, from receiving ap^ 
propriate consideration for a position. Understated require- 
ments also fail to provide a valid benchmark for measuring 
LDP compliance and progress in meeting language requirements. 

INEFFECTI VE SY STEMS FOR DESIGNATING 
LANGUAGE POSITIONS " 

The four civilian agencies having formal systems for 
identifying language requirements are State, the International 
Communication Agency^ the Agency for International Develop-^ 
ment , and the Foreign Agricultural Service. The Department 
of Defense also has a system for Identifying foreign language 
requirements . 

However, we found many cases where non-LDP incumbents 
or their supervisors thought language skills were essential 
to that position. For eKamplei 

"-A vice consular officer occupying a non-LDP said he 
had an S-2/R-'2 proficiency but needed an S^3/R^3 to 
adequately do his job. Some duties, including proc- 
essing special cases, such as the death or arrest of 
an American citizen, required the use of the host 
country language . Such instances require contact with 
mostly non-English speaking people such as police, 
hospital personnel, judges, and other local officials. 

-^A r eg ional secur ity o f f icer , who is in a non-^LDP and 
does not know the host country language, is not able 
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to work efficiently when contacting foreign-speaking 
individuals* The position responsibtHties riquire 
numerous dealings with local police^ security offi- 
cials, national guard ^ and bodyguards of the Ambassador 
(none of whom speak English), The officer believed 
that the position should be language designated at the 
S^2/R'-2 proficiency level. Post officials, however, 
have never requested that the position be an LDP. 

^--A consular officer who occupies a non-LDP said his lack 
of foreign language proficiency disrupts and slows the 
processing of passports through his section. He cur-- 
rently interviews people through an interpreter four to 
five times a day, with the discussions lasting from 5 
to 20 minutes each. Also, since many contacts do not 
speak English additional foreign speaking cler ical 
staff who speak the local language have been added 
to ensure adequate processing* To meet the specific 
requirements of his position and provide more thorough 
oversight, the incumbent believed an S^2/R"2 level of 
proficiency would be very helpful. 

Numerous other positions which require language have not 
been made LDPs, apparently due to a post's administrative 
oversight. For example, at one post, only three of State's 
five political officer positions were LDPs* Yet according 
to the head of the political section, language proficiency 
at the S--3/R-3 level or higher was absolutely essential for 
these positions. 

Opinions differ on whether some positions should be 
designated language essential. Individual perceptions of the 
essential need for a language capability even differed between 
embassy employees and their supervisors. For example, one 
chief economic officer feels his economic analyst definitely 
needs the host country language capability to do the job ef^ 
fectlvely and should be designated an LDP. However^ the incum- 
bent firmly believes a good language capability would only be 
useful, not essential, to carry out work responsibilities. 
In such instances, we could not reconcile different Individ-- 
ual perceptions as to the essential need of any language capa-^ 
bllity. We do feel that someone who actively used his/her 
language skills would be more likely to praise the benefits 
of langua ^ capability while someone without language pro- 
ficiency ^^ght be indifferent to the essentiality of language 
in their work. 

CRITERIA FOR DESIGNATING LANGUAGE POSITIONS 

State, ICA and AID have developed criteria for designate 
ing language essential positions* Each of these agencies 
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has used very different approaches in defining the conditions 
to be considered when identifying LDPs . In each case the 
criteria are general and the final decision about which posi- 
tions should be designated language essential is still left 
to the judgment of the top agency official at the post. 

Positions needing language proficiency are determined 
largely on the basis of personal recommendations by the Chief 
of Mission, and many officials believe that sufficient infor- 
mation is available to make those recommendations* 

Agency officials were unable to suggest any more specific 
criteria which could be applied worldwide and still meet the 
needs of individual posts which vary tremendously in size and 
mission. They believed current systems and guidance were ade- 
quate and that more criteria would be too restrictive. 

Uniform State/ICA regulations list two criteria for de- 
signating LDPs: 

--Only those positions where language proficiency is 
essential^ rather than merely helpful or convenient 
should be designated, 

-^LDPs should not be designated above the S-3/R-3 or below 
the S-2/R-2 level, except positions not requiring both 
speaking and reading proficiency may be designated 
for one skill only, 

AID regulations require that positions be designated at 
either or S-3 levels and that only those positions where 

language proficiency is essential be so designated. In addi- 
tion, each of these three agencies has developed other 
standards for designating LDPs * 

State 

In our June 1976 report \/ we recommended that State and 
ICA improve their systems for designating LDPs and incorporate 
in their regulations designation policies and criteria. We 
also recommended that • .ie agencies periodically reassess 
their language requ it e^wats . That year, State developed cri- 
teria derived from major job components overseas which require 
knowledge of a language. 



V" Improvement Needed in Language Training and Assignments for 
U.S, Personnel Overseas" (ID^76--19; June 16, 1976i p, 17). 
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In January 1978, whan State conducted its most recent 
worldwide LDP review it provided posts with the^e criteria 
to assist them in reevaluating their requirements. 

State requested that posts consider specifically whether 
subBtantial lang^^age proficiency is essential, rather than 
merely helpful, to successfully perform one or more of the 
following major job requirements i 

---^Conduct official business and develop useful working 
relations with host country officials and other 
significant embassy contacts . 

---Supervise embassy local empioyees directly, 

--Deal with the general public on a continuing basis, 
includ ing conducting interviews * 

--Understand significant public announcements, 

--Interpret for senior mission personnel or high-level 
official visitors • 

^--Make JEormal or informal public appearances (radio, 
TV, speeches to local groups) , using local language 
to explain U*S* policies. 

---Read written materials in a local language, 

^ — ^Monitor translations made by local personnel and trans- 
late documents in local language when sensitivity 
requires handling by U*S* personnel. 

These criteria are general and the final decision about 
which positions should be designated language essential is 
still left to the judgment of post officials. However, State 
Department officials believed that these criteria were ade- 
quate , 

Although we were unable to identify any more specific 
criteria for worldwide application, we believe that the cur-^ 
rent standards are open to broad interpretation* For eKample, 
we noted that many similar positions continued to have 
different language requirements at different posts, and the 
lack of specific criteria for LDPs might have contributed to 
this. The personnel officer position at one Latin American 
post required the S-3/R^3 proficiency level. The incumbent 
believes this level is absolutely essential for the work. 
Yet at two other Latin Amer ican posts , the requirement is 
S-2/R'-2 and at a fourth, the position is not an LDP, Although 
a specific cause is not clear, lack of specific LDP criteria. 
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inconsistent application of the criteria and/or differing 
conditions at each post probably are all contributing factors, 

ICA 



ICA regulations set forth guidelines and goals for deter-- 
mining the number of LDPs in various categories of countries. 
For example^ category A consists of countries where a world 
language is the primary language. This category includes all 
the Latin American countries and most Western European coun-- 
tries. According to the guidelines, 85 percent of the author-^ 
izmd officer positions in these countries should be LDPs. In 
category B countries, such as Hong Kong and Algeria, a hard 
language is the primary language and a world language co- 
equal* The guidelines state that, in these countries 30 per- 
cent of the officer positions should require knowledge of the 
primary language, while 85 percent should require the alter- 
nate, co-equal language. In category C countries, such as 
Russia and Saudi Arabia, where only a hard language is spoken, 
the guidelines say that 50 percent of the officer positions 
should be language designated. 

Although these guidelines are in ICA's regulations, ICA 
does not use them in the process of designating LDPs, They 
were not included in the message to posts initiating ICA*s 
more recent worldwide review of LDPs in October 1979, nor 
are they used in any other way. 

An ICA official said these goals were artificial and 
invalid and that only officials at posts are able to judge 
what language competence is needed* 

These goals are an attempt to encourage some sort of 
uniformity in the number of LDPs in various countries. How- 
ever, we agree that they are not adequate to ensure that 
posts have the language competence they require. According 
to these goals, 85 percent of the officer positions in Latin 
America should be LDPs, In fact, all ICA officer positions 
in this area (eKcept administrative positions) are LDPs at 
the S-3/R-3 level, 

AID 

AID regulations state that all LDPs are to be reviewed 
annually by the Mission Director to ensure th^t they conform 
to the established criteria which followi 

--use of English language in country of assignment, 

--degree of foreign counterparts' knowledge of the 
English language , 
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— extent to which a foreign language is needed to conduct- 
official business, representational requirements, or 
social contacts , and 

"availability and reliability of interpreters and/or 
translators . 

AID regulations clearly state that Ifinguage requirements are 
not to be downgraded or ignored to avoid delays in recruitment 
or assignment. These criteria, like State's, are general and 
leave the final decision about which positions should be LDPs 
to the judgment of post officials. 

Despite these criteria and annual reviews of LDPs, we 
feel that AID could improve its process for designating lan^ 
guage essential positions* For example, we noted that AID 
has designated a far greater portion of LDPs in world Ian-- 
guages than hard. In Latin America, where only Spanish, 
French, and Portuguese are spoken, 96 percent of all posi-- 
tions are LDPs. In the Near East where hard languages 
such as Arabic and Persian (Afghan) are used, only 19 
percent of the positions are LDPs. In fact, 92 percent of 
all aid's LDPS are in French (51 percent), Spanish (39 
percent), and Portuguese (2 percent) while the remaining 
8 percent are divided among Indonesian, Thai, Eastern Arabic, 
Persian (Afghan), Nepali, Swahili and Urdu. This incon^ 
sistent designation has created problems. One occurred at 
an Arabic post, which had more than 100 U.S. employees. 
Only one position was an LDP, Senior officials acknowledged 
that the lack of language skills limited the effectiveness 
of their programs there. These officials said that several 
more LDPs between the S--3/R-=3 and S--3/R-0 level were needed. 
However, the post had not requested any additional LDPs to 
overcome this apparent deficiency. According to one offi- 
cial, designating LDPs is a very low priority of the mis-^ 
sion in relation to its other more Immediate needs. 

Foreign Agricu ltural Service 

FAS regulations list posts with language designated 
positions but do not provide any criteria or require periodic 
reviews. All LDPs are so designated by FAS headquarters. 
Post personnel have no input in the decision. At some posts 
visited, no PAS positions were LDPs, and post officials 
thought the positions were properly designated. At another 
post, all positions were LDPs. The Attache there said only 
one officer needs the required proficiency and thought no 
criteria or review requirement were necessary. 



NON-JOB RELATED FACTORS 
AFFBCT DESIGNATING LDPs 

A position's language reqairement should be based ex- 
cluelvely on essential job needs* However^ we noted cases 
where requirements may have been compromised by 

"budgetary considerations, 

^-fears of creating vacancies at posts^ 

— prohibitions against designating positions above the 
S-3/R-3 levels and 

— prohibitions against designating junior officer posi= 
tions above S'-2/R=2 in hard languages, 

ICA officials said that, in reviewing posts' LDP recom- 
mendations, they consider the cost of training someone to fill 
the position before endorsing the recommendation. They also 
said that, for practical reasons, requirements for those 
languages which take about 2 years to learn (such as Japanese) 
have been downgraded from S-3/R^3 to One official 

said it could take 3 months to improve reading skills from a 
2+ to a 3. This extra time is expensive and creates both 
morale problems and post vacancies. 

Embassy officials felt that having an experienced but 
nonlanguage qualified officer was more important than waiting 
for someone to complete language training. For example, one 
Deputy Chief of Mission felt that State's Personnel Officer 
at the post would benefit from language proficiency at the 
S^2/R-2 level. This capability, according to the Deputy 
Chief, would greatly enhance the Personnel Officer *s ability 
to perform effectively, because about 65 percent of this 
person's time is spent managing the Mission's 650 foreign 
national employees, many of whom speak little or no English. 
Using an interpreter is time consuming and frequently in-- 
hibitlng, and, at times, results in misunderstandings. How- 
ever, even though "direct supervision of Embassy local am- 
loyees" was Included as part of the criteria to be used 
n determining LDPs during the 1978 review, the Deputy Chief 
of Mission felt that the selection of candidates should not 
be restricted to only those familiar with the language or 
willing to take the time to learn it. According to the 
Personnel Officer, the shortage of officers with the appro- 
priate grade level nd qualifications would mean the post 
might have a vacancy if State required a language qualified 
replacement. 
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other reasons for understated language requirements are 
the artificial limitations imposed by some agencies. For 
example^ Uniform State/ICA regulations prohibit designations 
above the level. Nonetheless, we spoke with several 

officials abroad who believed that. a language proficiency 
of S-3+/R^3+ or S-4/R'-4 was necessary for key officers such 
as the Deputy Chief of Mission and Chief Political Officer, 
An apparent reason for the restriction in levels is the 
Foreign Service Institute-s policy of not providing formal 
language training programs above the S-^3/R-3 level. Also^ 
post language officers often deny language training to 
officers already proficient at the S-3/R^3 level because of 
shortages of funds. FSI will provide guidance where feasible 
to help officers attain an proficiency, but believes 

the officer must make the effort outside formal training 
to add those elements which this proficiency demands* 

State/ICA regulations limit junior officer language 
training to a maximum of 24 weeks, although ICA sometimes 
extends training to 44 weeks* Therefore, LDPs in most hard 
languages for junior officers are normally designated at 
the S-2/R-2 levels in Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, and Korean, 
at the S-2/R^O level. This artificial limitation is placed 
because, according to State, attaining higher proficiency 
levels in the 6--month maKimum training time is virtually 
impossible. While State has encouraged transferring func- 
tlons that require higher proficiency to other officers, 
we do not believe that this is always feasible. The result 
then is that the low designation level for junior offi-- 
cers may not reflect true requirements of the positions. 

SECRETARY POSITIONS 
USUALLY' NdT DESIGNATED 

Agencies are not required to designate any staff posi-- 
tions, including secretarial, as requiring language pro- 
ficiency. Therefore, few secretarial positions are classi- 
fied as LDPs, and those, only by ICA, FAS, and AID. However, 
many secretarial positions do require language proficiency. 
Many people said that secretaries in key positions require 
language proficiency to answer telephones , make appointments 
and type correspondence, A secretary at one post claimed 
she needed proficiency but, since she was not in an LDP, 
she was not given adequate training. As a result, her work 
has suffered. At least two posts have requested that the 
position of Secretary of Ambassador be made an LDP, but they 
have not received a response from headquarters. 

The State Department has not designated any secretarial LDP 
In practice, the Department sees the need and has considered 
certain positions to be language designated. In such cases , the 



secretarial placement officers know the incumbent must have 
a reasonable level of fluency to do the job and would only 
consider candidates who possess the language skills. How-- 
ever^ language training in the past has been minimal and 
usually limited to one of the world languages. 

Interest in this situation has increased^ and the Depfirt- 
ment recently proposed to prepare a selected^ priority list of 
secretarial positions for which language training is essen* 
tial. The list will initially be limited^ recognizing the 
realities of worldwide secretarial staff shortages^ the 
length of time required for language training^ and the need 
to keep vacancies to a minimum. The intent Is to build the 
program gradually and keep it apart from the legally required 
officer LDP system. 

As another step to meet secretarial needs. State offl"- 
cials also plan to ask the FSI to test the fluency level of 
secretaries at posts abroad. State Is also beginning to 
provide limited hard language training to a few secretaries. 
Recently, for example, limited training has been provided In 
Arabic, Czech, Chinese and Serbo-Croatian, 

ICA and AID have already designated secretarial LDPs , 
though on a very limited scale, ICA has designated 10 secre-^ . 
tarlal LDPs, but all are in Latin Amercia at the 
level. Only 4 of the 10 incumbents have even partial pro- 
ficiency. AID has designated 58 staff LDPs primarily in 
Africa and Latin America. Forty-nine of these positions 
require an S-2 proficiency, 9 require an S-3 proficiency. 
PAS can designate secretarial positions as language essen- 
tial at the S-1+/R^l level, 

OTHER AGENCIES SHOULD FORMALIZE SYSTEMS 
FOR IDENTIFYING LANGUAGE" REQUIREMENTS 

Although only a few agencies have formal systems for 
Identifying language requirements, many other agencies also 
have positions overseas which require language skills. 
Through our questionnaire sent to 28 agencies, we learned 
of 625 overseas positions reported as requiring language 
skills In agencies without formal systems for identifying 
position language requirements* 

In Latin America, such agencies had personnel stationed 
In the four countries visited. Although some did not have 
large staffs, in total, these agenc ies accounted for about 
25 percent of the U*S, personnel in those countries. We met 
with representatives of most of these agencies In one or 
more of the countries visited. Practically everyone said 
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that language proficiency was essential in their work for such 
activities as lecturing in Spanish, speaking and writing to 
host country nationals on a daily basis, and supervising host 
country nationals. While each representative believed Spanish 
proficiency was essential, representatives from only one agency 
knew the specific language requirement for their jobs or if 
a requirement existed. Lacking any specific, measurable lang- 
uage requirement, we could not determine whether these agencies' 
staffs had adequate language skills. Almost all persons con-= 
tacted claimed they did, although few had been formally tested. 
However, we noted at least two cases where personnel did not* 

h person working with one of the agencies in Latin America 
said he was sent to a post without adequate proficiency to 
perform his work. As a result, he was unable to converse with 
foreign national employees and was relegated to performing 
technical duties not requiring communication with Spanish- 
speaking colleagues • 

In addition, a Marine security guard at one embassy 
said that some Marines lack adequate proficiency. All Marine 
guards are to receive 100 hours of language training after 
arrival at post, but this is sometimes too late. For example, 
one Marine answering an embassy telephone received a bomb 
threat. Lacking adequate proficiency, the Marine did not 
understand the message, and precious minutes were lost 
locating someone who understood the language. According 
to a Marine Sergeant, if the guard had been proficient in 
the local language, he could have responded promptly to the 
threat and may have been able to trace the telephone call. 
(Fortunately, there was no bomb.) 

CONCLUSIONS 

Language requirements at overseas posts are understated. 
Only four civilian agencies and the Defense Department have 
systems for formally identifying language needs. Existing 
criteria for designating language positions are general and 
the final decision about which positions should be LDPs is 
still left to the judgment of the top agency official at 
the post. Agency officials were not able to Identify any 
more specific criteria which could have worldwide applica-- 
tion and still meet the needs of individual posts which 
vary tremendously in size and mission. They believed cur- 
rent systems and guidance were adequate. 

Nonetheless, other factors, such as costs of training 
and fear of not filling post vacancies, influenced LDP 
designations. In addition, some agencies placed artificial 
limitations preventing the true designation of position 
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requirements. These limitations included prohibitions against 
designating officer positions above certain levels and against 
designating any secretarial positions. 

We recognize that the above-noted factors—budgetary 
considerations, fears of post vacancies, and artificial 
limitations on deslgnat ions^-may be legitimate reasons why 
LDPs are not adequately staffed. We firmly believe^ however, 
these factors should not influence the Identification of 
language requirements. We believe that because of these fac== 
tors, true language needs are understated. 

The understatement has a triple effect. Firstly, it 
could adversely affect the resources—time, money, and 
people--»devoted to language training. Secondly, an officer 
who is already qualified in a language may not receive strong 
enough consideration for a position, if assignment personnel 
do nQt know the language is actually required for the job. 
Thirdly, an understated requirement does not provide a valid 
baseline against which to measure LDP compliance (see chapter 
2) and agency progress in meeting language needs. 

We recogni:i:e the difficulties in identifying worldwide 
LDP standards, but believe agency officials should take a 
closer look when identifying and approving individual lan- 
guage positions. While we concur that the Chiefs of Mission 
should have a major role in language decisions, we believe 
the current system requires more consistent and conscientious 
coordination between posts and headquarters. Only job needs 
should be considered, and artificial prohibitions against 
identifying actual requirements should be eliminated. 

We believe that the Chief of Mission should play a more 
active role in identifying and reviewing all language require- 
ments for all agencies, at that post. The Chief'of Mission 
is responsible for directing, coordinating and supervising 
all U,S, Government employees in that country, except for 
those under a U.S. area military commander. Each agency then, 
should provide the post with feedback on LDP decisions. 

Finally, we believe that many other agencies, besides 
those which already have a system for identifying language 
needs, have requirements for language skilled people over- 
seas. Because these agencies have no system for identifying 
their needs, total U.S. requirements abroad have been under- 
stated. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



m recommend that the Secretary Of State and the Director 

of ICA 

— ^base LDPs and their proficiency level exclusively 

on job needs and not compromise requirements by extra* 
neous factors i 

—eliminate artificial prohibitions against designating 
positions above certain levels ; 

--^arrange for periodic independent review, such as 

by representatives of the Office of Inspector General 
of post language needs; 

--"-identify all secretarial positions which require 

world and hard language skills/ and establish a formal 
and more comprehensive program of language training 
for secretaries; and 

----direct the Chiefs of Mission to identify and review 
language needs for all agencies at that post and 
report such needs to a focal point within the 
Department of State* 

We also recommend that the heads of agencies with per- 
sonnel abroad and no formal LDP system direct their chief 
personnel officers to review their overseas positions to 
determine if any require language skills* If so^ they 
should establish a formal system for identifying and filling 
them with employees with the required language skills. The 
agencies to which this recommendation is directed are listed 
in Group 1/ appendix V. 

We also recommend that the Secretary of State suiranarize 
the language needs, which would include the needs as reported 
by the Chiefs of Mission^ for purposes of coordinating with 
the Department of Education in an effort to determine and meet 
the U.S. Government requirements for foreign languages world- 
wide. Since the U.S, Government provides grants through the 
Department of Education to meet the national needs for foreign 
languages and area studies^ it is proper for U.S. Government 
needs to be considered in making these grants. 
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CHAPTERJ 



LEGISLATIVE CHANGES AND 



ADDITIONAL FUNDING NEEDED 



TO IMPROVE FOREIGN LANGUAGE CAPABILITIES 



The legislative changes and the additional funding 
needed to improve the foreign language capabilities of a 
large number of agencies were of particular concern to a 
number of Congressmen* Our questionnaire which was sub-- 
mitted to Federal agencies contained a section on those mat^ 
ters. Only l of the 15 responses from agencies or suborgani^ 
zational units with overseas LDPs felt that its current statu- 
tory authority was not adequate* Several agencies estimated 
that an additional $34 million would be required to fill all 
LDPs at the required proficiency level by the end of fiscal 
year 1980. 

LEGISLATIVE CHANGES 

In addition to asking for needed legislative changes^ 
we also asked agencies in our questionnaire to cite their 
legislative authority to provide foreign language training 
or otherwise meet their needs for language skills. Only 6 
of the 15 (40 percent) agencies or sub-^units cited specific 
legislation for foreign language training or for meeting the 
need for language skills. 

Only one of those six respondents felt that Its legls^ 
lative authority was not adequate. Officials of the Animal 
and Plant Health Inspection Servlce^ — a part of the Department 
of Agriculture — stated that they believed current rules as 
contained In P.L* 94--449 do not allow travel reimbursements 
for spouses and dependents. So while they can reimburse an 
employee to travel to a foreign language training facility 
for training^ according to APHIS' interpretation of the cur- 
rent rules^ the spouses and dependents must wait until they 
are transferred overseas and then use the post language program 

We also noted In the APHIS response to our questionnaire 
that during 1979 the agency provided language training for 16 
employees and 5 dependents, 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED 

Several agencies provided estimates of the Increased 

funding needed to fill all LDPs at the required proficiency 

level. The estimated total is over $34 million as shown in 
the following table. 
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ICA 


S 467 


$ 10 








S 50 


$ 527 


APHIS 


49 


8 






24 


50 


131 


AID 


4 ,205 


1 ,465 










5,670 


State 


5,763 


850 


602 


200 


170 


620 


8,205 














(note a) 




DOD 


5 ,100 


400 


2,200 


6 ,000 


4,100 


2,100 


19,900 














{note b) 




Total 


$15,584 


$2,733 


S2,802 


$6 ,200 


$4,294 


$2,820 


$34,433 



a/In-country training 
Post Language program 

b/Ra-»enl istment bonuses 
Materials and equipment 



$320 
$300 

$1,800 
S 300. 



Some of the agencies pointed out that the $34 million was not 
a one time additional investment, but that for a number of 
years^ — 3 to 5--increased investments would be needed to sig-- 
niflcantly alleviate language training problems. 

In addition to the money, agencies also estimated that 
another 182 positions would be neaessary to adequately fill 
LDPs, State estimated 170 positions^ PAS, 11 (although they 
did not estimate any funding); and AID, 1 position. 

The Foreign Service Institute also contends that more 
classroom space is needed to accommodate language classes. FSI 
officials attribute the space problem to increases in classes 
and students, making it difficult to supervise instruetion, 
provide administrative support and ensure adequate classroom 
conditions. FSI officials recognise that due to cost reim- 
bursment arrangements with other agencies the space problem 
is not necessarily a cost problem, however, a shortage of 
available classroom and administrative space hinders eKpansion 
of language instruction by FSI. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Most agencies do not feel a need to change their current 
legislation authorizing foreign language training or their 
basis for language postions. However, several do estimate 
that over $34 million is currently needed to raise their 
agencies' rate of filling LDPs to the required proficiency 
level . 
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CHAPTER 7 



SCOPE 0F_REV1EW 



Our review of U*S^ policies and procedures on language 
training for U*S. amployees included detailed audit work at 
Washington^ D,C.| agencleSr and audit work at embassies or 
consulates overseas. As requested by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
our review focused primarily on personnel stationed overseas/ 
as opposed to personnel requiring language proficiency but 
stationed in the United States, Assisting us In all phases 
of the review was a career foreign service officer from the 
State Department who had served at several overseas posts 
and was a staff member on the President's Commission on 
Foreign Language and International Studies that recently 
studied language training in the United States, 

By way of gaining background information, we reviewed 
legislative developments In the area and reports by the Pres^ 
ident's Commission and the Rand Corporation. 

Our detailed audit work was done at 7 agencies in Wash-' 
ington/ D.C., with all other stateside data gathered through 
a questionnaire sent to 28 agencies. The seven agencies^ — 
Departments of State/ Agriculture, Defense, and Justice^ 
Agency for International Developmenti International Commun^ 
ication Agency; and Peace Corps^^were selected because of the 
number of their positions overseas and the importance of their 
missions abroad* Work at these agencies consisted of Inter^ 
views with agency officials and review of records pertaining 
to language programs, staffing assignments, and training pro^ 
cedures. We did not review or analyse records of specific 
Intell Igence^related programs in DOD and CIA* We did how-' 
ever, obtain some general Information on the overall language 
requirements In DOD. 

The questionnaire was designed to survey the need for 
positions requiring language proficiency and the additional 
cost required to fill such positions* The 28 departments and 
agencies receiving the questionnaire were selected after pre- 
liminary analysis and interviews indicated where the most 
likely needs for foreign languages were located. All agencies 
responded to the questionnaire* In fact many departments and 
agencies provided individual responses for sub--agencles, or 
offices, which were responsible for separate missions requir- 
ing some language proficiency. Therefore, we received 48 
separate responses to our questlonalre * 

Work overseas was done at U.S* Embassies and Consulates in 
12 countries i Poland, Greece, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Korea, 
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Japanr Thailand, Indonesia^ Guatemala, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
and Colombia, Thaae countrlas were selected because they 
represent a variety of languages and several U.S. agencies 
have personnel there who require some language proficiency. 
We interviewed U.S. personnel overseas who had, and had not, 
met the required proficiency levels, persons in positions not 
requiring language proficiency, post language officers, and 
Deputy Chiefs of Mission. We also reviewed records pertaining 
to post language needs and language training programs. 

We discussed the contents of this report with the prin* 
cipal agencies involved and included their comments as appro- 
priate. In general they were in agreement with the findings^ 
conclusions, and recommendations. 
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APPENDIX 1 



FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
AND THE COUNTRiES 
IN WHICH THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
HAS PRESCRIBED LANGUAGE 
DESIGNATED POSITIONS 



WORLD LANGUAGES ; 

DANISH " Denmark 



DUTCH 



FRENCH — 



GERMAN 



PORTUGUESE — 



Belgium 
Netherlands 

Surinam ITALIAN 

Alger ia 
Beig ium 
Benin 
Burundi 
Cameroon 
Canada 
Chad 
Congo 
Ethiopia 

France SPANISH 

Gabon 

Greece 

Guinea 

Haiti 

Ivory Coast 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Luxembourg 

Malagasy Republic 

Mali 

Martinique 

Maur itania 

Maur it ius 

Morocco 

Niger 

Rwanda 

Senegal 

Switzerland 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Upper Volta 

Zaire SWEDISH 



AuBtr ia 
Germany 
Switzerland 



Italy 



NORWEGIAN — Norway 



Azores 
Brazil 
Cape Verde 
Mozambique 
Portugal 

Portuguese Guinea 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Canada 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

El Salvador 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Spain 

Uruguay 

Veneiuela 



Sweden 
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HARD LANGUAGES; 



AFRIKAANS " 


South Africa 


HUNGARIAN 


Hungary 


AMHARIC 


Ethiopia 


ICELANDIC 


Iceland 


ARABIC 


Egypt 


INDONBSIAN 


Indonesia 


( Eastern ) 


Iraq 








Israel 


JAPANESE 


Japan 




Jordan 








Kuwait 


KOREAN 


Korea 




Lebanon 








Libya 


LAO 


Laos 




Oman 








Qatar 


MALAY 


Malaysia 




Saudi Arabia 








Sudan 


NEPALI 


Nepal 




Syria 1/ , 








United Arab 


PERSIAN 






Emirates 


( AFGHAN ) 


Afghanisti 




Yemen 










PERSIAN 


Iran 






(Iranian) 





BENGALI 

BULGARIAN 

BURMESE 

CHINESE 

(Mandarin) 



Bangladesh 
India 

Bulgaria 

Burma 



PILIPINO/ 
TAGALOG 

POLISH 

ROMANIAN 

RUSSIAN 



SERBO- 
CROATIAN 



CZECH 

FINNISH 

GREEK 

HEBREW 

HINDI 



Hong Kong 2/ 
Malaysia 
People' s 
Republie 

of China 2/ SWAHILI 
Taiwan 

Chechoslovakia THAI 
Finland TURKISH 
Greece 
Israel 
India 



URDU 



Philippines 
Poland 
Romania 
Russia 

Yugoslavia 

Kenya 
Tanzania 

Thailand 

Greece 
Turkey 

Pakistan 



j,/Arabic (modern standard) is also spoken in Syria, 

J^/Chinese (Cantonese) is also spoken in Hong Kong and People' 
Republic of China. 
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APP^IX II 



FOMIIGN LMOGUAGE SUWffim MMiYSIS 
DEPICTING IKW MiJi AGmCIES FILLING 
LMIOTAGE DESIGNAroD P^^TIOTS OVERSEM 



Agency 

Dapartmant of Defense 
(note a) 

Deparbnent of State 

Agency for International 
Development 

International 
Conmunication 
^ency 



Authorised Filled 
13,597 10,752 



Percent 
Filled filled at 
at required required 
proficiency level to 
level total filled 

7,333 68 



1,320 1,216 
687 541 

421 396 



858 71 
394 73 

276 70 



Drug EnforcCTient 

Administration 204 194 189 97 

Internal Revenue 

Service 168 168 168 100 

Animal and Plant Health 

Inspection Service 112 90 73 81 

Peace Corps 72 64 56 88 

Foreign Agricultural 

fervice 60 59 21 36 

Bcecutive Office of 

U.S, Attorneys 20 19 19 100 

Federal Bureau of 

Investigation 19 19 17 89 

Center For Disease 

Control 18 15 14 93 

U.S. Travel Service 11 lo 10 100 

Secret Service 111 100 

a/Department of Defense figures represent domestic and over- 
seas positions. 
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FOREIGN UJJGUflSE 5U>B4^ MaLYSIS DEPICTING HOW WELL 
LMSUAGE^DESIGNATip P^ITiaJS Im FllJJm BY LMWUAGE (note a) 



Total U3PS adaquafly tlll^ 
Ibtal WPm WPa PercBnt of 

AuteorlzM Filled NLanber al^ £111^ 





9 


9 


3 


33 


Dutch 


12 


12 


6 


SO 




814 


661 


454 


69 




183 


174 


125 


72 


Italian 


81 


76 


37 


49 




10 


10 


5 


50 




126 


121 


73 


60 




1,228 


1,117 


919 


82 




10 


8 


2 


25 












Af r IkaanB 


1 


1 


1 


100 


^tmhur Ic 


1 


1 


1 


100 


Arabic* 

rat Tl r 


83 


78 


33 


42 


Bengal 1 


2 


2 


2 


100 


Bulgaf iitfi 


7 


6 


5 


83 




* 8 


6 


4 


67 


^inesa 


31 


30 


18 


60 


C2#ch 


11 


10 


6 


60 


Finnish 


7 


7 


6 


86 




21 


19 


13 


68 




6 


6 


2 


33 


Hindi 


3 


1 


0 


0 


Hur^aritfi 


11 


9 


6 


67 


iGaiandic 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Indonasian 


62 


55 


30 


55 


Japviese 


44 


41 


28 


68 


Korean 


13 


12 


4 


33 


Lao 


2 


2 


1 


50 


Maaadoniiui (note b) 


1 


1 


1 


100 


Malay 


3 


2 


0 


0 


Nepali 


2 


2 


0 


0 


Persian (Mghan) 


5 


4 


1 


25 


Persian (zrani^) 


12 


8 


3 


38 


Pil ipino 


6 


6 


2 


33 


PollBh 


33 


32 


19 


59 


Bonianian 


18 


16 


9 


56 


Euseian 


67 


63 


33 


52 


Serbo-Croat ian 


31 


30 


24 


80 


Slovenian (note b) 


1 


1 


0 


0 


S%mhili 


7 


5 


2 


40 


lhai 


46 


43 


34 


79 


Turkish 


41 


38 


20 


53 


Urdu 


9 


9 


7 


78 



^/^partment of Defense language positions are not included hereon. 
^International Gwnniunlcation Ageney designated positions. 
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LISTING OF AGENCIES WHICH RECEIVED GAP 
QUESTIONNAIRE ON FOREIGN LAlNGUAGE NEEDS 
OF TH E FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

1. ACTION - Peace Corps 

2. Agency- for International Developitiant 

3. Central Intelligence Agency 

4. Civil Aeronautics Board 

5. Department of Agriculture 

6. Department of Commerce 

7. Department of Defense 

8. Department of Energy 

9. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

10, Department off Housing and Urban Development 

11. Department of the Interior 
12* Department of justice 

13. Department of Labor 

14* Department off State 

15. Department of Transportation 

16* Department off Treasury 

17* Environmental Protection Agency 

IB* Export-^ Import Bank of the United States 

19* Federal Reserva System 

20* General Services Administration 

21. International Communication Agency 

22. Library of Congress 

23. National Aeronautics and Space Administration 

24. National Endowment for the Humanities 
25* National Science Foundation 

26. Overseas Private Investment Corporation 

27. United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 

28. United States Postal Service 
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LISTING OF AGENCIES RESPONDING TO GAP 
QUESTIONNAIRE ON FOREIGN LftNGUAGE NEEDS 
"~ OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 



{ggjp I s RESfO^^TS WITH OVEfiSEAS ^OJAGE ESSIOTIAL 
JOM {mm also have domestie LDPs)i 



1. /^aney for International tevalopsent 
2* Animi and Plant tealth Inaj^tion 

^cvica (Airidulture) 
3. Cantaf for Diaea^ control (HEH) 
4* Cantral mtellig^iee ftgancy 

5, Departsunt of Dmtenm 

6, DepartTOfit of Stata 

7, Drug Biforcanant MniniEtration 
(Justice) 

a. Executive Office for UtS. 

Attorneys (Justicaj 
9* Federal Bureau of investigation 

(Juitioa) 
10^ foreign Agrieultural Barviea 

(^rioulture) 

11, Intern^ Baveni^ ^rvica 
(:waasufy) 

12, International eoninunication 
Aienoy 

13 , Peaoe Corps 

14, U,S, ^ret Service (Treasury) 

15, U,S, ^avel Service (Q^nmerca) 

GHJOT II : BmnmEms with doimtic wkkjage 

ESSOTttL JOBS ( none overseas) I 

16, Bureau of Kiaons (Justice) 

17, Department of Energy 

18 # Departoiint of Housing and Urban 

Devalopnent 
19. E3cport-Inp3rt Bank of the United States 
20* Foreign Service Institute (State) 

21. General Services ^Aiinlstration 

22. BBmigration and Naturalisation 
Service (Justice) 

23* Library of Congress 

24. National Highway Ttaffic Safety 
Mm^istratlon (^asportation) 

25. National Library of Itedioine (HM) 

26. National O^afiic and Attiospheric 
Mteinlstration (ConiQerce) 

27. Office of Education (HEW) 

28. Office of Ins^tor General 
(Tranaportotion) 



29, Public Health ^rvica (HEW) 

30, Social S^urity 
^dhiinlstratlon (HEW) 

31, Urban Kteis Transit Adnlnis- 
tration (Tr^s^rtation) 

32, U*S. Fish and wildlife 
Sarvlce (Interior) 

33, U.S. Post^ Servica 

G^F Ill s RESPCTOEITO WITO NO 

— L^jOTAGE wsmrm^ jqbsi 



34. 

35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 

41, 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 



46. 
47, 
48. 



Mttm Control and Disarmament 
^ancy 

Civil Aeronautics Board 
Customs Sarvlce (Treasury) 
Dapartinent of Labor 
Bivirorenantal protection Agency 
Federal Rasarve Systen 
Mustry and Trade Administration 
(Qxtntarce) . 

Law QfiforcOTent Assistance 
Atoinistration (Justice) 
National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration 
Mtional aidovfnent for the 
Rumanitles 

National ^ience Foundation 
Office of Assistant Secretary 
for international Affairs 
(Treasury) 

Office of Hmm Developnent 

Services (HS^) 

Dversaai ftlvate Investmant 

Corporation 

U.S. Geological Survey 
(Interior) 
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QUESTIONNAIRE SUBMITTED TO 28 AGENCIES 



GENERAL AuQQUHlim QFFlQE 

iurvt y Qt Federal FMetlcei And ggQEgdurel Far 
Staffing PeilEigni_ThaE Require Fareisn Language iklUg 



iNTRQBlfCTIOH 

Thii queiEipRhiire La being uied to gather 
infermacion tot a GAO rivU^ gf Federal pragtigei 
and preEedufei far ifcaffing pealEioni chafc 
require foreign language ikilli, IE aaka for 
infersiiEiQn on the peUciea, frocedurei and 
praeticea whieh govim yeur erganiiacien^i 
dciigni^ion ef foreign Unguage psaiEisni; 
reeryitsenE pf eapUyeea ^Uh fBrgign language 
■kiilat foreign language Eraining; and Ehe 
aaaignmenE ef empleyett with forgign language 
■ kilia, V/e are alls inEereaEed in ypur 
regpsniehda Ciena fer any aEaEuEpry changea 
neeeaaary to upgrade the Unguage eapabilitiea 
sf yeur espleyeea^ 

MpiE oi Che queaEipfii gan be anavered by 
cheeking a bsx er entering a amall amOunE of 
VriEEen infor&Stieni 

A preaddreiaed return envelope haa been 
eneloaed aith Ehe queiEiennaire. We aak thaE Ehe 
queaciennaire be eOiipleted and reEurned by 
January 11, IflO. If yeu will have diffigulEy 
m see ting Ehii date be have any queaEieni abeut 
the quef Eiennaire er the review, pleaie call 
either Mr. David R, Warren er Hr. Galen coaa aE 
<20l) 132-8716. 

In the evenE that the return envelepe ia 
miaplaeedj the cerrtfit return addreia ia: 

U#S^ General AQCOunEing Offiee 
Regra 4S24 

AEEentipni Mr, David Warren 
^41 G BtreeE » N.W. 
Waihingten^ D^Ci iOB48 

Thank you for yeur eoeperatipn in rhe review. 
MiPPKgeNT_t NFOH>tAT ION 
NaM ef Organisation: _ _ 



Mane ef Pefion Whe Hay be ContaeEed for Clarif ieaEien* 
if Neceaiary^ ' 



Telephene Pfuiiberi 



CArea Gede) 



(NuBber) 



eg iter La For Language Deiienated Peaitiona ; 

In Ehia parE of £he queaE ipnnaire we are 
inEereated in obtaining inforBtEien on Ehe 
apeeial needl ef your ergtniiaEien lor lan^ 
gudgif profisient peraonnel. and Ehe criEeria 
uaed Ep idenEify langyase deaignattd peaitiona 
and leE prefieiengy leveli. 

iOffie organisationa have deaigrtaced apeglfie 
pealEiena aa requiring Eha knewled^ of a 
foreign Unguage in srdff Ep adequately per^ 
fer= aaaigned dutiet. Througheut thia 
quelElennaire lueh peiiEiont will he referred 
EO aa Language OeaignaCed PoliEiena (LDP'a). 
Hew many tuch Unguage deiignated peaitisna 
are there in your prianixation? If none, 
pleaae write "none" and ge to aeetien 11. 



NOi of Lppi " 

There are sany reaaona why Federal espleyeea 
say need te know a foreign Ungyage. In your 
organUatioA, about whaE percent of the 
peaitiona deaignated at language eaaentUl 
have been to deaignated prisarily for each of 
the f el lowing reagena? (An eatiHtc ia 
auffieient, Pleaae da not perfera any esten- 
eive raaeareh.) (Pleaae ehegk ona eolu^ 
fer each raw. ) 



KApwledge ef a 
foreign languige 




iuperviaa forekgn 
employee a 










Peal with the general public 
in_ a foreign cduntry 










Underatand aignificant 
public pronouhEaaenta in a 
foreign lang^uaj^e 










Interpret for tenior mlatien 
pcrionnel or high^-Uvel 
official viaiEora 










Read written aiterlal in a 
foreign lan^ua|e 










Henitor tranalitiona by 
foreign naElonaU 










Collect inforaation (or 
in tell ig^inee pur pea ea 










Other CPleate apecify,) 
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I* chere 8 c^Riril unit at group which iy^ntitiyi 
yeur Drganiietidn's Cuturf require^nta for 
language deiignste^ pqlitlpfiii pr Li that 
treipdniibilicy esrrigd out prOgrani sf post 
or iice losnsgtmenE? (Cheek phq , ) 

1 , / ~y qencrsl unit 

2, PfogpSffl fflflnageoent 

3, P99% lice luSnigeHienE 

it-, / J Ochtr CPle*ie deicribe.) 



4, Xf p^ffersed by s ecfiCFal unit !■ thsE wsrk 
perfprsed in eenjuncCisn with th^ rceruiteignt, 
triiningt and aiiignmenC pffieeii or is it 
p«r£pr8i^d li a t^parate funetiQnl 



I* 



/ 7 In eenjunefcion vith reeryitscRt, 
tralniftgt "nd aiiignmefiE 



2i / / Af a agparate fungcipn 
3i / / Other (Pleaig delEribe.) 



Hpw pfr^n, if at dpea ypur @r|aniiaeipn 

reevaluate tht need for language deiignated 
pqittiona? CPlsaie cheek only snt.) 



I, 














a 







Never 



The Fereign service Inititute hai deVBleped 
a atandatdiEed agale for raisiurlfig levtlt 
qI langyagt prsfieiineyi 

0-^p pfaetiEal pFofieieney 

l^^ele&entary prpfieieney 

2-^litBited werklng prpfieiEncy 

S'^iniAAm prefelaienal prpfiEiinty 

4^^£ull prpfeiiienal prqfiei^ncy 

S-^»tivB or biUniual prefieieney 



Dyea yyur urgani^stipn ust' thii atialc for 
R^afufing the prpfieiency pf your employBea 
in foraign linguag^a? 

1, fiJ Vus CFlyflBC skip tu questiPn 11.) 

2, No 

7. If riOi dsei your OFganizaEion use anecher 
scale for seaaurlng fpreign language 
proflcieney or ars emplsysea cattgarised ai 
proficient or nOE proficient? 



1. 



Anpthef acale 



2, f_ l Frofieient or not proficient 

If ypur organisatien uiei another aeale do 
you uie leparate acalea fpr ^aiurlng 
proficiency in reading and apeaking? 



iZ7 
£17 No 



2. 



km itated above, the Foreign Service Inititute 
uiiS a S-ppinC acale to seaaure language 
proficiency^ How ^ny gradatloni are there 
Qft the icale your prganiiation uaei to 
peaiure proficLeney in a foreign ianguagef 



(No, of gradationai 

By what method doea ygur ^erganisation deteraine 
□r eatabliah an egiployee'a level of prDflciency 
in a ipecific foreign language? 

1, / 7 Teat adminiatered by thia organization 

2, t~Z I Teat adBiniitefed by the erganiiation 

that provided foreign language 
training to the esployee 

3, / / iupervlaory evaluatipna 

U, f^ i Employee aelf^appraiial 

5. / / iucceaaful coppletion of training 
Cpurae 

i, / 7 Qther ^thodCa) (Pleaae deicribeJ 
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11. 



Hov IspsrEinE ii each of the fellovini ftecors 
In leciing the fsreign langyagt prsflelfngy 
level required for pstieisni in y^t ergani-' 
tm%Lon r^qyiring fofflgn language akilli? 
(plAflte cheek one egluin for each foif.) 




ii Eiitefie of coftEacE vith~ 
fersi^ nationali 








2i Pagre* of proficiaAEy e 
perpon OAii nofvlljf b# 
Osp#e£ed CO sehievs within 
s ^iven level q€ training 








3^ Eiitent to iihiih EnglifF if 
tpokifi at a •eeond language 
in s eouotry 








4 J EsEent of~yotia^lAry necaa^ 
aary for odndueEin^ huiineei 








51 othit I^oftHt Icetsrt 
(Pltaae apeeify*) . 









12< Soei yeur srganlzation have t^rlEten criteria 
tow deCefsinlog ^loh potiiiona thsul^ be 
eoniidefed Laniuage DeaignaEed PotitiOfia (Wf'm)l 

It I } Vet Cl£ yeti pleafe attach a copy 
when fetuning thit queiEion^ 
nairs. ) 

a. ^ He 

II* ReSfuitaent of tfapleyeea , i#ith FQreign 
tjin^ua | ^e_SjiT 1 la 

HeF€ we are inEerefEed In deEeninlng If 
your Organization ia able ts recruit and 
hire eoploye^a with the nic^aiafy language 
akilla. 



It say istaetiKa be neeeiaary to fill m^mm 
Wnguage Oetignated Potfitiona wiEh peraonnel 
who do not poiaeii Ehe deaifed level of 
foreign language profioien€y> For totne othsr 
potitiont; hoi^verp the importance of fofelgn 
language proficiency Co the adequate per^ 
formance of dutiil ia |0 greaE Ehat only 
aomeone with the required foreign language 
profieieniy would he attigned to the poiition« 
Dsea your orginiEatioA have any poaitiona in 
Ehia latter category? 

1* ^ Yea 

2, ^ Ne 

3i I f Hot aure 



1^« If yea. how pnany auch peaitiOfii are chert 
in your organiiaEion? 

CHo/of poiitiont) 

\% i Apart from general pefaonnel ciilioga and 
budgetary reatflctlonii dsef your organi^^ 
tation have prsbieRia In ifecruicing pqraonntl 
yith language ikilla? 

1, 

2. CJ No (If nOj pleate go Eo lecEion Illi) 

1^ . If yeai ho^ greaE a problin ig eash of the 
fsll^ing faetora in feCfylting foreign 
langyage akillid peraonnel? (Pleaae check 
One cgluim for each row.) 




Lack of people w^Eh 
Eraining in the 
required language 
tkilla in the esployiKnt 
parke t 



FTfiuTtyof filing 
people with the co^i-^ 
nation of profeaaional 
and language akllli 
needed 



COBpricationt due to 
Federal hiring fegyla-' 
t iona _and pfocedu.riea _ 



DiffiCultV^t finding" 
people viEh a high 
enough level of pro-^ 
fiilency In a foreign 

language 

Other rpleaai apecify^l 



Language _Tr^ain ing ; 

In thii portion of cht queitionnaire we are 
inEersited in the policleai proieduret and 
pragticea regarding language training for 
boEh employeia and dependentt ; where that 
training ia provided; how language pro^ 
ficient peraonnel are tettedi and how the 
agency keepa track of thefi. 

Boea your organization provide any foreign 
language triining to itt gsplsyies, either 
directly or through arrangeiBinta with other 
Federal agencies or coninereial or acadinii^c 
inatitntiona? 

1 . £^ Yes 

2i f^l No Clf nOj pleaae go to queition 
~ 30.) 
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there 4f« sitiy £ irEUBiicntieei under vhi^h an 
oriani£4l iort ffiighc provide iQttign langaige 
crsinini i& it* tmployssi^ plciie indiimis 
by chtSkinK the appreprilEe toss bhethsr eSEh 
af the fdllsWini ecCal ign* il Sne in which 
your srgsnizatiQn weuld prgvide foreign 
lAnSUAge Eraining Ib ili emisld^eei , (Plcdl^ 
check yea sr fsr @ieh ■ 7 



^en in espleyet wiEhQuC 
delired langyCgt pfS^ 
fiEienty ia laaigntd 
a language deaignaEed p&i'^ 
i E ien 



Yep 



/ _/ 



When an enplpyee netda help 
Eg reciin a tangyage akill 

When an etiplsyee requeita 
foreign language Eraining 

When it ia neeeiiary to in- 
ereage the erganizaE i^n' i 
capablliEy in a parEicular 
langua|e beciute qI antlwi^ 
paEed change! in efg*ni£#'- 
Eion retppniibn i 4 lea 

V^en an emplsyee ii aiiitrii^d 
iQ a psslEidn which ia ftff 
language dealgnatedi buE_ ^3r 
which foreign language aki.l^" 
weuld be deairable 



pleaae tisl «ny gcher cypk^t c irCumaEancei 
under whidh {ore ign !'-nguage Eraining it 
pr^vid^d Eb enplDytea. 



If yei, ynd4>r which 9f the fQllQwing cifcum^ 
ttaneea daea ysur organiiaEien prsvidf 
feriiign latigMilB Eraining for tpyyiea ar 
depdndenEai CPluittf ehesk yea er no fsr each. 



Vea 



V/hen there ia ip^ge avalllhK> 
in i^l^iiei I^C up fsr 

efflpldytk' a 



When ipuuie or dependent i age 
IS or Qvuri ia giiing Ee 
aEcqmpany esiplsyew pveraefa 

Tq enable apuuae or dependent 
to csnCribuEe EO che srgani' 
laEiyn'a miatiun 



NO 



O C7 



/-~7 



Pli<aie liaL any oEher Eypical cifCuraiEanceg 
under which foreign language training »Quld 
hi.! prQV ided Ep ipouaea er dependenE a. 



Dyrini FY 1979 wai any pf Ehe foreign Ung^ 

uage Eraining provided Eq emplpyeea provided 

EhrBugH arringesenca wiEh csseereial or 
asjdesic ins E i EuEioiil? 



(If np^ 

2hA 



pleaie akip te quettion 



20, Doea ysuF organisaEisn provide fpreign 

language training for epouiei dependenta 
of eeployeei? (Cheek aa many aa apply,) 

1. / / Yeap for appuiea 

2i /"_~/ Yeii fef depeRdenta 

%t I V No (If nOi pleaae skip Eu quupEien 
23.) 
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H&Vt pleiie gsnfider the eCEsiidni during F¥ 
If?9 in whigh fsftign IJngyags Criining wJt 

How ofttn in EhOse BCCilisni wi| eieh ef 
the fsllsving the primsr^f riJiQn the crainin| 
wgi dbtiined frsn ■ go^aersijl sr agadeaiE 
rither thin « ggvernBcnE iagretl CChegk ene 




CaiKF^ial or ICldemiE ~ 
€lcliei were Bsfe 
EDnvenienEl> laEscrd 












L^faKpeiAl Of ietdeoiE 
eliiiei were offered 
at the t line esplQjree 
needed to take ches 












Cs^erei^l Qt cCideBic 
fsiiliciei offered the 
required lingyage 
whereii devernHnt 
f*filielca didn't 












CssB£rei#i dr aeadeBiiE 
fc^ilitiea were leii 
CQi t ly 












Co^^Pgial QF acadtmiE 
fa^ilitiei offered 
HiKher <]ual itjr in- 
aEruccidn thm wsa 
available Chrough 
GdvernBent faeili- 
tiea 












Esmerciil sr aeadeEsic 
faEilitiei provided 
Highly apeeiiliied 
vocabulary net cdvered 
in a GeverniBent e^raa 












Student'i proficiency 
In the language requires 
apeeialiied in it ruction 












25, What pergenEag* (in 


dollar teti&a) [ 


if 





arrangescnti with EB^ergial inititu- 
tionf in n 1971 were aade under spcn^nded 
interagenty esnttagt? 



Oeei ydur drganiiatieh have any writEon psligiei 
Of proeedurei re|arding the uie at Tr ■ el 
and nsn-Federil srganizaEi^i to p. 
foreign language training fdr ufganLiaeisn 
eaplsyeea? 

i» /- / ^ca Cl£ yea, plelie attach a copy 
when reEufnifil thia 
qufiit idnna Ire i ) 

2, Ke 



Ii t fereijjn language aptitude teit given to 
ssplsyeei pfiof iu th^lr r<fCt?iviflg foreign 
Ian|ua|e trainings 

1. / / Yeij always 

2. i I y*ii iosetiaiei 

J. nn Ne (If nOj plEaae skip td queition 

If ^el^ are the reaulti df the aptitude teat 
Lifcd in detersining whether sr net the 
espldyee vili receive the training, in det^r'^ 
fining the estent q\ training neededj ox in 
bQth wayaf (Pleaae check Sne . ) 

I' / / in deterfiining whether ar nst \o 
train 

2^ / / In deterffiining the extent oi training 
needed 

/ / In both gi the above Luted wayi 

19i Are gmplsyeea wNq have taken foreign lang^ 

uage training Ceated ai aoon aa they cgoplete 
the CSurae? 

l_ ¥^a, in ^11, Sr al^at all Caaea 

VeSi in io^ EHea 

3' £Z7 Nd 

30. Soci your srganimisn have a general policy 
of Eeating an esployee'a prdfiEienEy in a 
fdreign language befsre the esployee begina 
t^ terve in a language deaignated pdaitidn? 

I. £7 tea 

\i l_ 7 Hs (If ndj plesae akip td queatidn 

32.3 

31. If yea, ia auch tetting uiually Earried out 
i^iediately prlsr ts the esplsyee'a aaauming 
the dytief of the language deaignated 
pdaitisn dr prior to being lelectgd fsr the 
poaition? (Fteaae check or\^A 

K / / lm>ediately prlsF t9 aiausing dutiea 

i> / . / Pridr td being iglected for poaition 

3ii Are all| or msat, empleyeea with fdreign lang~ 
uage ikilli teatcd periddieany regardleaa of 
their aaaignraenC at Che clni€7 



d ¥ei 

Id Ha 
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33, If yci* hmi if'jquenfcly ii lueh teiting 
garficd But? (FiLfiis? ch'jQk one.) 

/ / Annually 

If l~ I Every twij yiam 

3, / / Every EhrGC Eb £ iVi; ytisra 



Haw far in advanc€ □£ thtlr rEpPrCLng dgcg 
are crap loycca EypiclLly notified e£ the if 

1 = / / Ltig chin h sonChl in advlnEC 

h ts ll &»nchi in ^dvanEe 

3. / / 13 Ca 18 iiiQnthi in advAneE 

4. / _ / Ovc'r IS sDnChl in advange 

Si / / HdE applicablf ^ ne language 
dgaignattjd pOiiCLBna 



34. Ug^i yuur org^iTI LxaL iun hivy any writc<^n 
pqiieiyf sr prse^durei concerning thy CQHCing 
of fufeigft language pryfieicncy af esiplyyeiji? 

1. / I Yci (If yeSj plu^ie Sttaeh a copy 

when reCgrninl this 
quGB L iunf^^ if y - \ 

2. Nd 

35. Dqcb ypur dr|aniiaeiQn mainfain <i cenEfaliiyJ 
ifiVcntury er I Lacing of all yspleyeiie with 
fefeign language Skilla including tht; paf^ 
EieuUf Uni?ua^t;(BS in which cseh is akiUed7 

l^ ZT 7 Y?! 

2. / / Nb (If RQ, plcaiii: ikkp £n 38,) 

If yt'a, ds^S ChaE liBEin| ingluds Emplpyni^a 
who are nut curfcnEly serving in l^n^uSgQ 
deiignaEed paliEidiit? 

1, C~ I Vcf 

37, When a Vadacy qjeliEI in g l^nguagu dyalgnatyd 
psiiEidn^ Lt Ehis ifiventary of listifig eanaulted 
in qfd^r idgncify paiiible eandidaegs for 
Ehe vefiancy? 

li /_ / Yei, aluayi 

2, / / Yeij ioiaeEifflei 

3* Nq 

3B. In iBledEinf emplpy^ei Eo fill s typical 

lan|UBge designated pBiitisfi in ypuf afgani-= 
£a£ipn, ii fpff ign Isnguage pfsf lei^ncy iivGn 
mots weight Ehan, leHs WsighE Ehan , or fihsuE 
gqual Weight t5 Che ndn^foreign linguagd 
requiEesenti of Ehe pQiitipn? (Plcain checb 
Qnly one.) 

1, / / Fereign language profiEicney li 

given ssST§ veight 

2, /_"~_7 Fdrei|h IsngyagQ prdfieieney ia 

given abeut equal weighE 

3, /[ 7 Feriigo Un|uage pfsfteiBn^y is 

givun lesi weight 



IV, Utili^ atign □£ Effipldyeca wiEh Fdrei|tn Lan^Ua^g 
Skili - - - - 

Thy fOlldwing qugBEidnl are ESn^efntd viCh 

drgan ila t isna 1 pQliciel and pfacEicsa del igned 

Eb encBurage esiplsyeei t9 acquire and sa in^ 
tain language ikilla. We are aliQ Int^rSiEed 

Ln prdhlemi aiaoeiated with reEaining language 
pfQEicisnE individuals. 

40. Dpei yduf BrgsniliCisn offer emplBy^ea WiEh'"in' 
grade pay increaaL'a fsr t^ryign language 

prdt' is isnsyl 

1. Yes 

rn nb 

41 , DBea yduf grganizaE idn d£f@r Qther sgneCary 
ineentiveB te fereign language pfsficienc 
ecipldygga? 

1 - CD Nd 

I. r~ ! Yet fPlcaie apeeifyi) 



42i Sses ydyr Brganliatien d£fer any Qther ngn " 
Bdnetary ineenEivyi ts efipldyeei t& acquire 
and/dr maintain fdfeign Unguagy prefieieneyf 

1 , Md 

2. / / Yei CFUiae ipeGify,) 



43, la fereign languagg prdfieieiiEy a facter in 
eoniidering an espldyee fd?" pi'^satldnf 

1 . ri Yea 

2. ^ Nd 
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tspLpy^e'i pstentisi tov Eireyr advaneeiagnc 
in yout ef gSn LsSE LSn , ii fgfilgn llngyag^ 
prOfiQlEncy given iTiere veighE Ehin, leii 
vsighC Chjlnp pr sbpuE equsi Weight the jEh«r 
prsfellipnBl ikilli pf Che emplByctsl 
(Plesle check Qnly sn^.) 

ii / / Foreign I'ngyige pFoficienci' if 

givet) jsOf^ Weight 

2i / / Fpreign language prpficienCy i? 

givtn abpuC gqyal weight 

3i / / FPfeign langySge pfofiEienEy if 
given lei! weight 

About hpv oany fpfelgn iBnguagS^qudl i C ied 
fSplsyeei l^fC ypuF prganization in 19?97 



46. PP ypu epnffiUer cHii Irv^l of aEtritign § 

1. Yea 

2. No 

V, Celt pf UpftgadinA laplejfggi.' Lflngua y g __§kll_L 
47, 



How gfeaC a pfoblgm, if sny , is €^eh of che 
fpllAfinE in filling ^sur pOiLCLPni re- 
qyifing pfsfi^ienCy wich "wpfld'* languBgei', 
Le^i fr^nch, C^rmsn, ICalian, PpFtugueie, 
Ipsnish? (Fleaae ^heck sne CSlufm for esEh 
few.) 




foQ liECle rasne^ 
availsblf! fpr lan^ 



Difficulty in ft- 
leaiing esployeef for 



Too lev p^fiannel to 
allow indiyiduala tQ 
Cake citCended peripd* 
of Eitse fPF lAn|ijA|e 

nifjs. 



OEhtf (pleaae 
gpeELfy^) 



Huw great i pfablea, if any, ii each of the 
fglLqwing in liiling your oridn i tst isn ' I 
puaiEiens requiring pryEieifney in gEhqr 
languages than eHc 'world" langyagQi fefefrcd 
Es in qut'iEipn (Pleaie chi^Ek ynt* €yly^ 




Too iiEtie sonsy 
4Vaii^bi£ fpF Iari|^ 
y a g_e training 



PiffieulEy in f^- 
leai ing £fnployc«^'l f^f 
tra ining 



Too fsw piiFfonncl to 
allow individuali to 
take gxEendcd pcriodi 
of iimQ for language 
£ ra iii ! 



□ Cher U'icaac apL'Sify-} 



Flcaic Qftim^te how mueh in idditioniii funding 
abgv^ your df gani^sE ion ' ! FV 1980 already 
budg^C^d asiQunt for f Org Ign IjnguagE Eraining 
would be r^qyifgd Ep fill all l^nguagt 
deaignaEed pOliELSni in Ehe pFganizaEiOn with 
pt.^riOni having Ehe dcaifed Isvsl of foreign 
langu^gg profigieney by Ehe end of FY 1910. 
Fl^aiy provide addiELOrtil deEaill EOTiEfrning 
thii eiCL^Ee by ihowing Ehe eltisated assounE 
Ehat would hu ngeded in eaEh of the Eategdfiea 
listed below ai wgH any gthers that are 
appropf iaEe , 



Coat tjate^ory 
Student sAldfisij booki and 



Ainqunt_ nejdtd 



ApprPprlaEe Efavd 
al lowsst 



pe r dies, and 



AddiE LOnil ini tr UEEOrB 

Expanded ina t rue t LOnal faEilitiei 

Additipnal pOilCioAa negded Co 
allow grsfiter nusbefa ol perionnsl 
tP attend training for a Igngqr 
period of ti^ 

Additionsl Itsff and Itudent pPii** 
t Loftl required for programa impat t^ 
in| on cffecElve ytiliEaeion of 
f' reigii languagO r^llted prdgr^raa^ 
e,g.^ ailignsenti training, ^nd 
tsiCing prpgrami? 



Other Eategofi^B ^plgSB# lilt,} 



TOTAL ESTIMATED COST 
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VI , St it yfc ar y Change* : 

learning of itatytQry ehangel needed tQ 
l&pFSv« the languaga pfpfieiBnGy at Fedefil 
pergenncl. In thii iEEtisn af the qusi E ienfiJ if e 
w% are inEerciC^d in pbtJinLng inforaacii^n 
ijr< itatuEei rtljCiEIg CP foreign LanguSg^ 
' Eapabiiiciei in Fedtral igeneiei in4 «ny 
ghafigei ysy Ce^l are needed Ce iflgrssf^ 
yeur BFganiEaEien'i fdFEi|n lan|u«ge 
capabiiicies. 

SO-: Pleaie provide in Che ipaC^ belaw LegiilatiVe 
eiCa^iDni, if iny . refgffing tm laiiguage 
Efcining nr the nied far l«n|uait ikilli 
EhaE arc- peftinenE Ea ySuf gr gan iza t ien ■ 



VIl . Qthgf Ca^aenei 

13, It ygu hays tn^ ES^^nEI FelaEin| £b Ehe 
fertign langyage re^uitesenEI at Fedtfal 
a|eneLeB ST any Sihtr ep^enEI csngernini 
FEderaL pra^lieef and prsecdutei for fillini 
pgfilioni reqyirini language ikilli, pleace 
add Chas hefS^ PLeale SoSpleCS the atCaehed 
EabLea whirs gppLLCablE. THlnk ysn fsr youT 
godpef BE isn. 



51. Pa ysu f^ei EhaE Ehe lEaEyEgry aUEhQfity 
your qfgani£aCiDn nnW hai ll adeqyaEe Ea 
provide ypuf Sfgan L^aE ian with Ehe language"^ 
qualified people iE needg? 

1. I / Tfei (if yeii pleaic ikip eq 

queatien 53.) 

52. If no, pltaag cite exiitiiig legiilatien 
ifid deaeribe eiEher apeEifiEally ot in 
genefai the changei you vguld like tQ aee , 



GhO note i Questionnaire included 12 tables not shown 
in this appendix. 
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PRIOR GENERAL ACCOUN TING OFFICE 
REPORTS "AND" "o¥heR STUDIES RELATSD 
TO" FOREIGN LANGUAGE TRAINING ' 

Prior GA P Reports; 

"Need to Improve Language Training Programs and Assign^- 
ments for U.S. Government Personnel Overseas" 
(B^176049, Jan. 22, 1973) 

"Improvement Needed in Language Training and Assign- 
ments for U.S. Personnel Overseas'' (ID-76-19/ 
June 16r 1976) 

"Need to Improve Foreign Language Training Programs 
and Assignments for Department of Defense Personnel" 
{ID--76 = 73, Nov. 24 , 1976) 

"Study of Foreign Languages and Related Areasi 
^-"Federal Support 
---Administration 

'--Need" (ID'-78-46, Sept. 13, 1978) 
Other Studies g 

"Foreign Language and International Studies Speciallstsi 
The Marketplace and National Policy," Prepared for the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, The Rand 
Corporation, R-2501-NEH, September 1979 

"Strength Through Wisdom, A Critique of U.S* Capability, 
A Report to the President from the President's 
Commission on Foreign Language and International 
Studies, November 1979, U.S . Government Printing 
Office, Stock #017-080 = 02065-=3 

"President's Commission on Foreign Language and 

International Studiesi Background Papers and Studies,' 
November 1979, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Stock #017-080-02070-0 



(467330) 
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Single copies of GAO reports are available 
free of charge. Requests (except by Members 
of Congress) for additional quantities should 
be accompanied by payment of $1.00 per 
copy. 

Requests for single copies (without charge) 
should be sent to: 

U.S, General Accounting Office 
Distribution Section, Room 1518 
441 G Street, NW. 
Washington, DC 20548 

Requests for multiple copies should be sent 
with checks or money orders to: 

U.S. General Accounting Office 
Distribution Section 
P.O. Box 1020 
Washington, DC 20013 

Checks or money orders should be made 
payable to the U.S. General Accounting Of- 
fice. NOTE: Stamps or Superintendent of 
Documents coupons will not be acciptid. 

PLEASE DO NOT SEND CASH 

To eKpedite filling your order, use thi re- 
port number and date in the lower right 
corner of the front cover. 



GAO reports are now available on micro- 
fiche. If such copies will meet your needs, 
be sure to specify that you want microfiche 
copies. 
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